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CHAPTER XI. 
MRS. BARTON’S LITTLE BILL. 


TuereE are different ways of being penniless, as we have said. The 
man who does his work from day to day may have nothing, and yet 
be easy enough; and the man who has wealth or expectations 
behind him may treat a momentary impecuniosity as a good joke. 
And most people, too, find it easy enough to be largely in debt. A 
big balance against him in some big tradesman’s books seldom, unless 
he comes to the point of desperation, is very deeply afilictive to a 
young man; but your little, greasy, weekly bill,—handed in by your 
poor, greasy, termagant landlady, with hungry, or wistful, or furious 
eyes,—and not a penny in your pocket to pay it,—this is, indeed, 
to look poverty in the face. 

And this is what happened to Ben Renton the day he took leave of 
Millicent. If it had been a snake in his path he could not have 
looked at the poor little crumpled envelope on his table with greater 
horror. He had been nearly penniless, it is true, for the six months 
which he had spent in Guildford Street, as has been related, but he 
had never been troubled about his weekly bill; and he had nothing, nor 
any prospect of anything, for three months. And he could not dig, 
and to beg was ashamed. All the horrors of his position flashed 
upon him as he stood and gazed at it. His occupation was gone,— 
hi§ enchantress was leaving him,—everything was over and ended. 
And he had no money, and nothing to do now that the delirium 
was over. With his pulses all tingling from the last meeting, and the 
strange intoxication of mingled content and despair in his brain, to 
plunge into this cold sea of reality was something terrible. He 
caught his breath and shivered like a man near drowning. Then he 
sat down and took out his purse, and counted over the money in it. 
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There were a few shillings left, and one sovereign,—the last of its 
race; and that was all he should have for three months,—he, 
Benedict Renton, the representative of an old wealthy house,—be 
who imagined himself Millicent Tracy’s betrothed. He was going to 
make wealth and a fortune for her, and this was the foundation he 
had to start upon. And how to dig he knew not, nor to what to apply 
himself. 

Then Ben seized his hat and went out, leaving the thunderbolt 
which had thus shaken him,—Mrs. Barton’s little bill,—lying on the 
table. He had no need to look at it. Its crooked column of 
shillings was quite as appalling to him as if it had been hundreds of 
pounds, for he had not a penny, so to speak. He had some five-and- 
twenty shillings in the world ; and when a man has come to that, the 
mere amount of what he owes does not much matter to him. Small or 
great, it involved the same impossibility,—he had nothing wherewith 
topay it. The evening had come on,—a May evening,—with a little 
fresh wind blowing, and a scent of growing grass and fresh foliage 
even in the dingiest of squares. London had revolved upon its axis 
since he had gone to Guildford Street. Even in that sombre neigh- 
bourhood the thrill of the new season was in everybody's veins; the 
tall dark houses round the corner, which had slumbered all winter, 
had now lights gleaming all over them. The old fly with the white 
horse, and the driver in white cotton gloves, which Ben had caught 
a vision of through the window the first time he entered that house 
and met his fate, drove past him now as he went out, with a sem- 
blance of dash and spirit, conveying ladies in full dress to some 
dinner party. Six months,—and had he been slumbering, too, and 
had dreams ?—or taking the most important step of his life, laying a 
sweet foundation for after happiness ?—or throwing away so much 
time, and his peace into the bargain? Heaven knows! He went 
out and made his way through the twilight streets into the Park, 
where the dew was falling and the stars shining. Even yet he had 
not come to ask himself seriously the question, What was he to do ? 
His mind was in a haze of excitement, and uncertainty, and vassion. 
It was like the evening landscape amidst which he went abroad,—lights 
gleaming about all its edges,—vague noises,—a haze about that blurred 
the distant outlines,—calm with the compulsory quict which comes 
with an ending, whatever that ending may be,—vyet agitated with 
fears and hopes and uncertain resolutions. There was the faint 
fragrance of the spring, and the soft sadness of the night, and the 
mystery of that indistinct hum and roar of the great city, so near vet 
so unseen! All this was round about Ben as he walked, and it was 
but a shadow of the commotion, the silence, the despair and excite- 
ment, that was in his heart. 

He walked up and down so long, having the whole soft world of 
space and darkness to himself, as it seemed, that positive fatigue stole 
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over him at last; and then he turned instinctively, almost without 
knowing it, to the familiar ways from which he had long been a com- 
parative exile. When he found himself in the lighted strect, pursuing 
the way to his club, Ben had become languid and listless, and was 
scarcely conscious of any stronger fecling than weariness. It was 
past eight o'clock, and in his exhaustion he remembered that he had 
net dined. For some time past, since the stream of life had begun 
to pour back to town, he had avoided the club, not wishing to meet 
former friends ; but he was weary and stupefied, and did not seem to 
care for anything that night. He went in and ordered himself a spare 
dinner, and sat down under cover of a newspaper, entrenching himself 
behind the vast sheet of the ‘“‘ Times” to wait for it. Ben Renton, once 
amongst the most distinguished, the wealthiest, hopefullest, best- 
known of all the community,—and that only six months ago,—now 
with five-and-twenty shillings in his pocket, his life as uncertain as 
that of any adventurer, poorer than any day labourer who knew 
where to get work for the morrow, waiting for his cutlet, concealed 
behind a newspaper! Could any imagination conceive so vast a 
change ? 

As he rose to go to his meal, however, Ben discovered that he had 
not been hid. Friends came up to greet him whom it was not easy 
to shake off; and when at last he got to the door of the room in 
which he had been sitting, a danger which he had not apprehended 
befell him. His name was called out with a positive shout that 
roused everybody's attention, and, before he could get out of the way, 
he was caught, and all but hugged, by his mother’s brother,—a 
hobbling, gouty old sea-captain, who was the last man in the world 
he wished to see. ‘‘ What, Ben Renton! God bless us, come to 
the surface at last!’’ Captain Ormerod cried loudly, as he posted 
down to meet his nephew, making such a clatter with his stick and 
his lame foot as roused everybody. Such an encounter at such a 
moment was terrible to Ben ; but he had to swallow his impatience, 
and to brave it as he best could. 

“Going to get some dinner? I'll go with ye, my boy,” said his 
uncle. ‘‘ Why I've been to the Manor, and seen them all execpt 
yourself, Ben; and there is as much lamentation over ye as if ye had 
gone down at sea. Why don’t ye go and see your mother, boy? 
My poor fellow!” the sailor continued, as they sat down together at 
the table where poor Ben’s dinner was served to him, ‘I don’t 
much wonder. If the old boy had played me such a trick when I was 





your age 

‘“‘Remember it is my father you are speaking of,” said Ben, hastily, 
his pride and his affection all in arms. Home and its associations 
had been as things before the deluge to him ten minutes ago. How 
they rushed back upon him now at the very sound of this old man’s 
voice! His father,—ah, yes, his father had been very hard upon him; 
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but, still, was not to be breathed against by any living man save 
himself. 

“Well said, Ben,” said his uncle; ‘well said, my boy! I like 
that. To be sure he was your father, and my poor sister’s husband. 
But I may say I wish he had made a will like other people. Why 
you might have been enjoying your own, a fine young Squire, among 
the best of them, if some one had not put such devilish nonsense in 
his head.” 

As the sailor spoke, the phantasmagoria of those six months rolled 
away, as it were, from Ben’s eyes. <A vision of what he might have 
been rose before him. A man, important to so many people, with 
power and influence in his hands, with a voice perhaps in the ruling 
of his country, with all kinds of private interests at least to take 
charge of, dependents to protect, friends to support and assist; 
and instead he had spent his time in the little parlour at Guildford 
Strect, madly possessed with one woman’s image, dead and useless to 
every creature in the world. Was this his father’s fault ? 

“‘T’'d rather not think on the subject,” he said. ‘ My father, no 
doubt, meant well by us. He meant to teach us to depend on our- 
selves, to rouse our energies——” 

** Well, my dear fellow, well,” said Captain Ormerod, with an im- 
patient sigh, ‘I hope he has done so, that’s all. I should have said 
you looked more as if you had been asleep and dreaming than any- 
thing clse. And it was not your poor mother’s fault, you may be 
sure, whoever was to blame. You might have written home.” 

**T should,” said Ben, with compunction. ‘I will write at once. 
Iam very sorry. How is my mother?” his voice faltered in spite 
of himself as he named her. He had not so much as remembered 
he had a mother in the absorption of his passion. He almost thought 
he could see her now on her sofa smiling at him. Poor weakly 
woman! Not of sufficient mark in the world to be remembered even by 
her son; but yet giving the lie very distinctly, now he came to think 
of it, to his bitter identification of Mrs. Tracy as the type of mothers. 
It seemed strange to him to be able to recollect so clearly, all in a 
moment, that he had a mother of his own. 

««That’s right, my boy,” said the Captain ; ‘¢ and now tell me what 
you have been doing with yourself all this time.” 

“‘ Nothing!” said Ben. He had been hungry, and weary, and faint, 
and wanted his dinner, poor fellow! but the question took away his 
appetite. He pushed his plate away from him as he answered it. 
Nothing, and yet how much! But he could not betray what his 
occupation had been to this old man, who had outlived such folly, 
and, at the best, would have laughed at the young fellow’s idiocy. 
He felt his colour rise, however, in spite of himself, and in his heart 
called himself a fool. 

“Nothing! Well, I am not surprised,” said his uncle. ‘They 
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all feel, my dear fellow, that it has been most hard upon you, 
Laurie has been working, they tell me, in his way; and Frank is 
taking to his profession with all his heart. Frank, you know, is my 
boy, Ben. But, my dear fellow, notwithstanding your respect for 
your father, and all that, which is very creditable to you, I'd rather 
question the will, and get it set aside, if possible, than let myself fall 
into this sort of way, you know.” 

‘“‘ Whai sort of way ?” said Ben; and then an odd, painful curiosity 
came over him. He seemed to have fallen out of acquairtance with 
himself in his old character, and was not quite sure what kind of a 
being he was now. ‘You don't think that I have improved after six 
months’ sulking ?”’ he said, with a forced smile. 

“Tf you ask me honestly I must say, no,”’ said the Captain. “TI 
don't think you have. I don’t make you out, Ben. You haven’t 
taken to drink, or anything of that kind? That’s poor con- 
solation. My dear fellow, I beg your pardon. One does not know 
what to suppose.” 

‘No; I have not taken to drink,” said Ben, trying to laugh; but 
his lip quivered in spite of himself. When he tried a second time he 
succeeded, but the laugh was harsh. ‘‘I have been living on my 
income,” he said. 

Captain Ormerod shook his head. ‘I am very sorry for you, my 
boy,” he said; ‘“‘but I hoped you would have taken it better than 
this. Your mother was very much upset about your silence; but I 
persuaded her you were not the fellow to sulk, as you say; and 
Laurie and Frank have really borne it so well.” 

*‘Don’t speak to me of Laurie and Frank!” cried Ben, stung 
beyond bearing. ‘ What difference does it make to them? Frank is 
a boy, and a soldier, with his profession to fall back on; and Laurie 
is a fellow that would always have mooned his life away; whereas 
_—”’ 

‘“‘ Well, if you talk of mooning,” said the Captain, sadly; and then 
he paused. ‘‘ Couldn’t we do something among us, Ben? We ought 
to have some influence at least. If you had only been a seaman 
now, one might have managed somehow ; but of course there’s heaps 
of things. Why, there’s all those public offices,” said the sailor, 
getting up from his chair, with a little excitement, and waving his 
hand in the direction of Whitehall and Downing Street; “and very 
good berths, I believe, in some of them. Why can’t we get you 
something there ?” 

“It's too late, uncle,” said Ben, gradually waking into rationality 
as the old life came back and grew familiar to him. He was 
able even to give a softened momentary laugh at the futility of 
the proposition. ‘Don’t you know there’s nothing but merit and 
examinations now-a-days for every office under the sun ?” 


““ Well,” said Captain Ormerod, pleased to feel that he had brought 
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the wanderer back to a more natural tone, ‘I don’t see why that 
should frighten you. I have always heard you had a fine education, 
Ben.” 

Ben laughed again, more softened still, and with moisture creeping 
into the corners of his eyes. ‘I am too old to go to school again,” 
he said. ‘‘A man has to be shut up and crammed like a turkey before 
he can go in for that sort of thing. One has to be brought up to it, 
T am afraid that would not do.” 

‘Then why don’t you go to India ?” cried his uncle ;—* or some- 
where. You don’t mean to tell me there are no fortunes to be made 
in the world, when a young fellow has the spirit to try ?” 

Ben made no answer. What could he say? <A sudden sickness of 
heart came over him. She was going away to-morrow morning. 
Mrs. Barton’s bill was lying on his table. He had five-and-twenty 
shillings in his pocket, and despair in bis heart. And to be called 
upon to answer all in a moment, as if it was a thing that could be 
settled out of hand, how he would choose to go and make his fortune! 
Iu his impatience he leaned his head on his two hands, almost hiding 
his face between them, and turned half away. 

** Or else dispute the will,” said the trenchant old sailor. ‘ Obeying 
your parents is one thing, and sacrificing yourself to a piece of nonsense 
is another. Your poor father’s mind must have been touched—it 
must have been——” 

‘‘ My father had a right to dispose of what was his own,” said Ben, 
haughtily ; and then he broke down a little. ‘Forgive me, uncle. 
T am dreadfully tired to night, and down on my luck. We could not 
touch my father’s will if even I would consent to try. I'll talk it 
all over with you another day.” 

The old captain gave the young man a compassionate look as he sat 
thus huddied up, hiding his face in his hands, and made that curious 
little sound with his tongue against the roof of his mouth, which 
is one of the primitive signs of distress and perplexity. Then he 
hobbled off into a corner and pulled out a pocket-book from his 
pocket and examined its contents. ‘A little money can't do him 
any harm,” he said to himself. And as it happened, by a lucky 
chance for Ben, there were two notes, a ten pound and a five, 
among the papers in that receptacle. The Captain made a bundie 
of them, folding them up with his gouty, lumpy fingers, which 
trembled a little, and came back and thrust it into his nephew’s 
hand. ‘You're not too old yet for a tip, though you're wiser than 
your elders,” he said. ‘God bless you, my dear boy! Come and.sce 
me as soon as you can.” 

And thus deliverance, utterly unlooked-for, came to Ben Renton in 
his downfall. Such a tiny, little deliverance out of such a paltry 
ruin as Mrs. Barton's bill might have brought him to! But if the bill 
had been thousands, anid this treasure a million, it could not have 
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been more emphatically a deliverance. He would have avoided the 
club altogether could he have supposed his uncle to be there ; indeed 
nothing but sheer weariness could have carried him into it at such a 
moment. And yet the chance had saved him. Saved him! Only a 
‘ten and a five pound note; but at this moment to Ben it was salvation, 
neither less nor more. How curiously words differ in their meaning 
from one day to another in a man’s life ! 
He sat there a long time after in one of those lulls which follow 
great excitement, sipping his sherry, which, though he had eaten no 
* dinucr, gave a certain soothing to his outward man, and looking as if 
he were in very deep thought. Lut, naturally, poor fellow! he was 
not thinking, nor capable of thinking. Heaps of things were flitting 
before him in a kind of fantastic procession. The home, which 
seemed so far away; the mother whom he had almost forgotten ; the 
life,—had it ever been, or had he but dreamed it ?—which he had 
lived a year ago. Was it he, Ben Renton, whom Captain Ormerod’s 
fifteen pounds had just saved from bankruptey, who lived in the 
Albany once, and was the heir of Renton Manor, and one of the most 
popular men in society ? or was it but a tale he had read somewhere 
in a book? His weariness lent another shade of confusion to the 
picture. And now and then these dim thoughts were traversed by 
one so sharp, so clear, so acute, that it chased all the mists away. 
She was going to-morrow. He had said his farewell to her. Her 
hand had been in those hands of his, on which he looked down with 
a sudden thrill. Her lips had consented, or at least assented, with 
that passive softness of the unimpassioned woman, which drove 
him wild yet held him fast, to wait for him. Was it to wait for him ? 
or was it only to let him come when his fortune was made to try his 
chance again? What did it matter which? One form of folly or the 
other would have been much the same to Millicent, in her strange, 
compassionate, worldly-minded conviction that he would never make 
his fortune, or, if he did, would change his mind ;—and in the confi- 
dence of his love and passion would have been the same to Ben. 
Thus when the witch had routed once more all the softening 
charm of old association, he sat till there was nobody but himself in 
the dining-room. He had so much the air of a man who had no mind 
to be interrupted, that several of his old friends had felt themselves 
suppressed by a nod, and had gone without speaking to him. And 
even that unpleasant suggestion which had occurred to the Captain 
about the habits of the impoverished man, came into the heads of two 
or three who saw him sitting with that absorbed look over his sherry. 
Could he have taken in his downfall to the meanest of all consolations ? 
The thought troubled some friend!y souls; but perhaps it helped to 
keep him quite undisturbed in the solitude he wished. It was getting 
quite late when some one rushed in with his hands full of papers, 
disturbing the quict of the place,—some one who demanded coflee,— 
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and threw himself down in a chair at the other end of the room; 
and then got up and began to walk about, filling the languid air with 
a certain commotion, a sound of rustling papers, and vibration of busy 
thought. This intruder caught sight of Ben after he had becn about 
ten minutes in the room, and catching up his documents, whatever 
they were, made a rush at his table. ‘The very man I wanted!” he 
cried. ‘Ben Renton! I thought you were dead, or mad, or at tre 
other end of the world.” 

‘‘And I am neither, as you perceive,” said Ben, not well pleased 
with the encounter. There was no man in the world he less cared to 
see at this particular time. 

‘‘T have not seen you for ages,” said Hillyard. ‘Mind, I don't 
want to intrude myself if I’m a bore. You have only to say so. But 
unless you've had more luck than most men, I have something that 
may be of use to you here.” And he put down his rustling burden 
on the table, and swallowed his coffee with a kind of impatient cager- 
ness. ‘I'd rather have had something more cheering,” he said, 
with a laugh; “‘ but a man must have his wits clear when he has 
business in hand. You don't answer my question, Ben.” 

“Tf Iam in luck!” said Ben. Already he had suppressed the 
inclination to impatience with which he had been disposed to answer 
his old acquaintance. Surely this was not a moment to repel any 
offer of aid. ‘Iam just as you saw me six months ago, which does 
not come to much.” 

‘“‘ Doing nothing ?” said Hillyard, eagerly. 

‘“‘ Doing nothing,” said Ben. 

“Then, by Jove, I'll make your fortune, my boy!” cried the 
adventurer, striking the table with his hand in his excitement. “I’m 
going out to America next week, to make a railway. Didn't you 
know I was an engineer? That before everything ;—in a secondary 
way, traveller, skeep-farmer, colonial agent, littérateur,—anything you 
please, but engineer first of all. And I’ve got a railway in America 
to make, and I want a man to help me. Ben, don’t say another word. 
If you like, you shall be the man.” 

Then there was a pause, and Hillyard plunged into the midst of his 
papers, from which he drew an unintelligible drawing, diversified with 
dabs of colour and dotted lines. Ben said not a word while the. 
search was going on. Astrange sensation, half fear, half hope, seemed 
to go through his veins. It was the first offer of work that had ever 
been made to him,—from Hillyard, of all men, who had taken him 
to Guildford Street and actually made Millicent known to him,—whom 
he had kept clear of since as a vulgar adventurer, not able to estimate 
such a heavenly creature but in his own coarse way. And now it 
was he who offered him the first round, perhaps, of the ladder by which 
he should reach her! With this there mingled a doubt of the reality 
of Hillyard’s good fortune. An adventurer himself, what solid help 
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could he have to offer to others? All these mingled thoughts rushed 
through Ben’s mind while his companion was finding the plan. When 
he had spread it out on the table, Ben gave an unsteady, nervous 
laugh, glancing at it without an idea what it could mean. 

“‘T know nothing of railways,” he said, “ except travelling on 
them. Idon’t know even the meaning of the words on the margin 
there. How could I be of any use to you,—unless as a navvy?” he 
added, holding out his arm; ‘and it would be casy to find a finer 
development of muscle than mine.” 

“Pshaw!” said Hillyard, “it is no joke. I mean what I say. 
You may trust to me to find you what you can do. The only ques- 
tion is, will you do it? Do you want work? or is it only a make- 
belief about Rexton and all that 2? How can I tell? You bury your- 
self out of the world, and never throw yourself in the way of anything, 
so far as one can see. You may be contenting yourself with what you 
have. You may be above taking a share of one’s good fortune. I 
say again, how can I tell?” 

‘‘T am ready to work at anything. It is the height of my wishes,” 
said Ben, with a huskiness in his voice. Further explanation he 
could make none; but his heart smote him all the same. What 
right had he to a share of any one’s good fortune,—and of this man’s 
above all, for whom he had never done anything? He had not even 
the gratification of thinking that he had been kind to him in his 
wealthicr days. 

“Then look here,” said Hillyard, plunging into his work. 

The two sat with their heads together over the inarticulate drawing 
till long past midnight. By degrees it became intelligible to the 
novice. Shortly it opened up before him into a possibility,—a thing 
practicable, a new hope. When he went back to Guildford Street in 
the early morning,—the morning which was still night,—his head 
was full of the new idea. He was no longer an aimless, half-desperate 
man, detached from everything but the one absorbing madness which 
had taken possession of his empty life; he had linked himself on 
again to fact and nature, recovered his identity, his independence, 
himself. The change that lay before him,—palpable, visible, unmistak- 
able change from one hemisphere to another, from doing nothing to 
hard, open-air, undisguisable work,—had dispersed already the mists 
which made a mystery and vision of all former changes. He stretched 
out his hands to the past, even as he lifted them to the future. It 
was but this unwholcsome, unreal interval which had made life 
itself look as a dream and a thing untrue. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 

MILLICENT’S NEW START. 
Wirtz Ben was thus, unconsciously to himself, being drawn back 
across the threshold of wholesome life, the morning was passing in 
avery different way at No. 10, Guildford Street. The packing was not 
yet finished, which of itself was a troublesome matter, and, to tell the 
truth, Mrs. Tracy’s feeling was that she would be glad to get Millicent 
safely away, and that she did not know what had come over the girl. 
Notwithstanding her displezsure with her, and fears as to her stat 
of mind, Mrs. Tracy took care to provide a nice little supper for 
Millicent, on that last night,—such as her soul loved. The two ladies 
were rather fond of nice little suppers. They dined very hurriedly 
and quictly in the middle of the day, eschewing hot and dainty 
dishes and everything that had a good odour, lest anybody should 
eall; and accordingly, in the evening, when they were free, and could 
indulge themselves without any scruples about gentility, they made 
up for their self-denial by having something they liked, which was gence- 
rally of a savoury kind. They supped comfortably after the labour 
of packing, and refreshed themselves ere they went, to bed. It was 
at a late hour, and they had the prospect of but a short night's rest, 
for they were to start very carly in the morning; and naturally this, 
their last night upon English soil, had a certain pensiveness about it, 
notwithstanding the savoury fragrance and comfort of their favourite 
meal. 

“Tt seems strange to think that it is the last night,” said Mrs. 
Tracy, with not inappropriate reflectiveness. ‘How many things 
have happened to us within these walls, Millicent! And perhaps 
we may never enter them again.” 

‘“‘T hope not, I am sure,” said her daughter; ‘a more dreary set 
of rooms I never was in. If we cannot make out something better 
than this, I should never wish to come back at all.” 

‘‘Of course we must both wish never to come back at all,”’ said 
Mrs. Tracy. ‘I trust your next home, my dear, may be of a totally 
different kind. If I could but live to see my child settled, and 
enjoy the change a little,” the mother added, putting her hands 
softly together, ‘I should have all I want in this world.” 

*“‘T don’t see that, mamma,” said Millicent. ‘You are old, it is 
true; but I think you want quite as much as I do in the world. You 
are very fond of being comfortable ;—most people are, I suppose. 
And then you can get the good of things without the trouble ;—I 
‘ should have more pleasure, perhaps,— if I ever come to anything,— 
but then I shall have all the trouble as well.” 

“The trouble of looking nice and making yourself agreeable! I 
don’t think there is much in that,” said Mrs. Tracy, with a little con- 
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tempt. ‘The serious business,—managing matters, and getting 
introductions, and all that,—always falls to my share.” 

‘*I am sure I wish we were done with it all ;—I hate it. I wish I 
had been brought up to be a governess,” said Millicent, ‘‘ or a dress- 
miker, or something. I should not have liked the work; but then 
one would not have had to be thinking always what would please 
some man.” 

“You aon’t find it so difficult to please them,” said Mrs. Tracy, 
with a littie gentle maternal flattery, such as was necessary now and 
then to keep the sullen shade,—which spoiled it,—off Millicent’s 
beautiful face. 

“IT wonder I don’t hate them,” cried the young woman, “ after 
all I have gone through! Iam sure it would not be half so hard to 
go in for examinations and things like poor Fitzgerald. I don’t see 
how a girl can be good if she were to try,—always brought up to 
think she may get to be rich in a moment, like a gambler! I declare, 
mamma, I will go to the gaming-place in Homburg and try.” 

“T hope, Millicent, you will not be such a fool!” cried her 
mother, “ after all the pains I have taken to keep respectable,—paying 
bills many a time when it was like taking my heart’s blood ; and you 
know, among the English, it’s only disreputable people who play.” 

“It comes to just the same thing,” said Millicent; ‘‘ and I tell 
you, mama, a girl has no chance to be good, brought up like that 
to play for a man for his money. I hate the men! Let us go and 


play for the money ; it will be far better; and then nobody like Ben 
Renton can come and look in one’s face, and make one feel like,— 


like r 

“Like what?” cried Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘ Millicent, I have told you 
again and again that you are falling in love with that boy.” 

**Not such a fool as that,” said Millicent, with a faint colour on 
her averted face. ‘ Like a swindler; that is what I meant. Why 
should he care for me? It was not him I was thinking of ;—and then 
to think it should all come to nothing, after one felt so sure!” 

‘“‘ My dear, I know it was a great disappointment,” said the mother, 
with soft sympathy. ‘I don’t wonder you felt it; but there are 
better than him in the world, after all. I would not vex myself about 
what's past. You will enjoy the change, and your spirits will come 
back, and you'll find something better before long.” Millicent did 
not answer; she made a little impatient movement with her head 
when her mother spoke of change, and that sullen cloud, which 
awoke an incipient line in her forehead and frightened Mrs. Tracy, 
came over her brow. ‘You don’t know what work is,” resumed the 
mother. ‘Fancy what it would be to sit still at your needle for 
hours at atime! But to be sure it is all nonsense, and you don’t 
mean it. I don’t say it is not of more importance to us than to most 
people ; but of course it’s every young woman’s aim to be married. 
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It’s all nonsense what people talk of women's work. You may 
depend upon it, Millicent, it’s only ugly women and old women 
that talk that stuff. No man can bear to hear it. They like you 
great deal best as you are.” 

“As if I cared!” cried Millicent, with scorn. ‘They are such 
fools! Just think of Ben Renton,—doing nothing, and losing his 
time, and never seeing through us all these months, and going 
on with his nonsense to me, as if I was one to understand it! And 
all because I’m rather pretty!” she said with disgust. “It is 
enough to make one sick. I wonderI don’t hate them or despise 
them,—they are such fools!” 

‘ Millicent, you are out of temper,” said Mrs. Tracy. ‘I wish 
you would not talk in that way. If anybody were to hear you——” 

‘‘T wish they could all hear me!” said Millicent, growing fiercer. 
* Let’s go and gamble at Homburg, mamma. _I think I should like 
it. I think I should be lucky. Do I care for a stupid man to come 
and mumble over my hands? Bah!” cried Millicent, looking at her 
own white, rose-tipped fingers, which Ben Renton, in his passion, 
had kissed. She looked at them with a certain disgust ; but it was 
not Ben who disgusted her. Perhaps in that sudden fit of sullenness 
and temper she was nearer the purer world than ever she had been 
before in her life. Other men would kiss those hands,—other voices 
would tell that same tale in her ear,—while she sat and smiled and 
considered whether the suitor was rich enough ; and, oh, heaven! why 
was it all? Because she was rather pretty, and had no heart nor 
womanly soul in her,—and because they were such fools ! 

Something like this Millicent thought as she sat with her elbows 
on the table, leaning her head in her hands. It was not that any 
impulse in favour of her ‘‘ sex”? moved her altogether unintellectual, 
unspeculative being. She did not care a straw for the sex. Women 
were not perhaps ‘such fools” as men in this particular way. 
Beyond that she had never thought on the subject. ‘‘ How nice it 
would be to have money of one’s own!” she said; ‘ how nice it 
would be to win it over a table with no trouble,—and have all the 
excitement into the bargain! And if one lost, one could always 
begin again; whereas with men, I don’t believe I shall ever 
marry well,” she said, suddenly. ‘If I marry at all it will be some 
adventurer who will take us in. Now, mamma, you'll remember 
what I say ; I feel sure of it in my heart.” 

“I never saw you in such a dreadful temper,” said her mother. 
“Ts it my fault that you go on at me? But I know what is the 
reason. You are in love with this fellow that has nota penny. I 
knew how it would be.” 

‘In love with him!” said Millicent. ‘I wonder if I am in love 
with him! If I were I could not think him such a fool. Poor 
fellow! he’s gone and robbed himself to send you to the baths, and 
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you don’t want the baths any more than he does. He ought to 
marry Mary Westbury and settle down, and get back his money. 
Most likely he would get back his money if he married Mary. And 
yet I think I should hate her too; but that would be for the sake of 
the Manor, and not for Ben. I had set my heart on the Manor, and 
that lovely house in Berkeley Square. Oh, don’t speak to me! 
It’s too bad! I can't bear it!” cried Millicent, suddenly hiding her 
face in her hands. 

Thus confused, not knowing what was in her own mind, Millicent 
Tracy ran on, driving her mother wild. She did not know what she 
meant any more than Mrs. Tracy did. Acute disappointment, a kind 
of reverence and admiration of Ben, mixed strangely with a worldling’s 
unfeigned astonishment and contempt at his simplicity, were in her 
mind. And there were other things besides. Regrets, not only for the 
house in Berkeley Square, but for the lost opportunity of perhaps 
catching at a different kind of life,—longings quite undefined and 
inarticulate for something better,—self-disgust, self-pity,—all of 
which took form somehow in this bitter outburst of ‘‘ temper,’”’ and 
supreme, unspeakable discontent. Was she, after all, ‘in love” 
with Ben? But how could Millicent answer that question, not 
knowing what love was? Sometimes she was scized with a sort of 
passionate kindness for him, gratitude for his devotion, always mingled 
with half contempt, half pity. In short, she did not know what was 
in her, vaguely struggling for the mastery. Principles which, perhaps, 
if good influence had been possible,—if !—poor hypothesis, that hangs 
about the road to ruin! And yet who knows what tears the angels 
may weep over those blind strugglings of the human soul towards 
something better, or of what account they may be in the eyes of One 
kinder than all angels ? Who knows what such agitation means, what 
hopes rise with it, and in what blank sickening of soul and darkening 
of the world it comes to an end ? 

Mrs. Tracy frankly had no idea what her daughter could mean. 
She concluded she was tired, and had got worried over her packing, 
and perhaps was sorry to lose her lover,—for her mother was less 
stoical than the daughter, and prized a lover quand méme. So the 
natural thing to do was to get the poor child to bed, and give her some 
more wine and water, and finish the work herself. ‘I will do that 
box for you,” she said; “and remember, Millicent, you must be up 
early. You want more sleep than Ido.” She was up half the night 
herself, but did not mind it. It was a new campaign, and great 
thoughts were in the mother’s mind. Thus the two prepared them- 
selves to set out to spend poor Ben Renton’s hundred pounds. He, 
too, slept little that night. When they got to the railway in the 
morning he was there, pale and feverish from want of sleep, and from 
excess of love and misery and hope. ‘I am going to work for you,” 
he whispered, as he put Millicent into the carriage, with that look of 
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anguish and passion and appropriation which made her somehow 
despise herself. His Millicent he called her once more, kissing her 
hand in open day, in sight of all the world. Oh, how could he be 
such a fool! And yet 

Thus Millicent Tracy passed away for the moment out of Ben's 
life ; and he turned and walked from London Bridge ail through the 
City in the cordial air of the May morning,—walked all the way to be 
alone and think of her in that crowd of London, before he should 
begin to work and win her,—with a hundred sweet pangs and stings 
of hope and suffering in his foolish heart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
REACTION. 


Everyzopy who has ever passed by that passage of life’s poignant 
yet ordinary way, knows what a reaction there is when the one is 
gone who has thus occupied the first place in the thoughts of a man, 
—or woman either, for that matter. The moment she,—or he,—is 
gone, what a sudden quickening of energy, what a rush of all the 
faculties at the suspended work,—suspended for the sake of that 
engrossing presence. It had been natural to delay and muse the day 
before, recalling what sweet moments there might be in the past. 
imagining what might be in the future; but now, when all is over, 
with what an impulse the man works at his occupation, to fill the 
void, to hasten, if he could, the very movement of the earth, till the 
time of meeting again. Ben had a double motive at this crisis of 
his history. For the first time in his life he had actual work in hand, 
and the positive prick of necessity to drive him to it; and at the 
same time the hope of making,—of winning,—what ?—his fortune, 
—AMillicent,—a position in the world,—all out of the chance thi‘ 
had fallen into his hands, of becoming assistant to an engineer on 
some little bit of American railway,—a profession of which he knev. 
nothing. Knowledge, or skill, did not seem to him at this moment to 
count for much. It was a beginning a man wanted. Given that 
beginning, and what had he to do but follow it to the ultimate success 
which must come ? It was in itself a foolish idea, common to the 
novice in every department; but perhaps in Ben's case it was less 
foolish than in that of most men, for it was his nature to hold by 
anything he took up desperately, until success of one kind or another 
rewarded him. He was intense in everything, taking what happened 
to him not lightly, but very seriously,—and such men are xot apt 
to fail. 

It was still early, when fresh from his long walk, and with his 
faculties all cleared up and awakened by the withdrawal of the 
presence which had absorbed him, he went to Hillyard’s rooms to 
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breakfast, as his friend had invited him to do. It was in one of 
those dingy parlours in Jermyn Street, which to so many young men 
are radiant with that freedom from domestic restraints, and privilege 
of having things their own way, which makes the long, unlovely 
street into a succession of palaces. Hillyard was sitting in his 
dressing-gown, over the same papers which he had carried to the 
club the night before. He was not less eager, not less excited than 
Ben,—or, indeed, it would be safe to say he was more excited. It 
was the end only Ben was looking at; but the means, with which he 
was so much better acquainted than his assistant was,—the work: itself, 
with its difficulties and obstacles,—had inflamed the mind of the 
adventurer. Of course there would be a great many difficulties,— 
there would be schemes to lead the line, one way or another, through 
this man’s grounds or that man’s, by this village or away from that; 
and Hillyard felt, with a little thrill of delight, that he was the man 
who could solve all these difficulties. It was not a work of the first 
importance, and yet he had never had such an opening before. He 
was to be chief engincer, and have everything in his hands. It was 
to an American, who had travelled home part of the way with him 
from Australia that he owed this preferment, and the new chance 
was as precious to Hillyard as to Ben, though not perhaps of so 
much supposed importance in his life. 

‘‘T will run down and sce my mother before I go,” he said; ‘and 
I suppose, so will you; but we must meet at Liverpool on the Ist, 
and go out in the Africa. If Ido not keep the ball in my hands 
now I have got the thread, never trust me! Ben, you will think it 
strange when I say it, but it is this I have been trying for all my 
life.” 

“T don't think it the least strange,” said Ben; “ though, if I were 
to say it was the same thing with myself——” 

“Oh, you!” said Hillyard, “‘ you have not been so many weeks 
on the world as I have been years; and, besides, you don’t know 
what awaits you at the end of your probation. The money must 
come to some one,—and, even if it were divided among the three of 
you, your share would be more than enough to make a man happy ;— 
whereas, for me this is the only chance in life.” 

“‘T wonder what made you think of me,” said Ben, simply. “It . 
was very good of you. Iwas at the end of my resources and my 
hopes when I came out last night.” Hillyard looked at him keenly, 
and in spite of himself a little colour rose to Ben’s face. ‘It was 
kind of you to think of me,” he added, hastily. ‘I do not know,—- 
had it been me 4 

‘¢ That you would have been so forgiving ?”’ said his friend ; ‘‘ but 
I had done you no injury, Ben,—unless in taking you there. I sup- 
pose I must not ask what you have been doing with yoursclf all this 
time, nor what they are to you now, these—ladies ?” 
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‘The railway is a safer subject,” said Ben, clearing up his coun- 
tenance with an effort ; and then he added, after a little pause, “ Mrs. 
Tracy and her daughter have just gone off to one of the German 
baths.” 

Hillyard eyed his companion with a curious look, restraining with 
difficulty the whistle of wonder which rose to his lips. He, much- 
experienced man, had seen through the mother and daughter at a 
glance ; though, to be sure, he had been pre-instructed by his acquaint- 
ance with Fitzgerald Tracy. He could not understand how it was that 
they had allowed Ben to slip through their fingers. ‘‘If he had but a 
third of the property he would still be a prize,” he said to himself, cast- 
ing a rapid engineering glance, as it were, along the line of his friend’s 
life, and jumping over the intervening seven years. ‘ It was strange 
they should have let him go.” But the news of their departure 
explained how it was that he found Ben so disengaged, so ready to 
enter into his plans; and curious as he was, he could go no farther. 
A certain pre-occupation that came into the young man’s eyes, a 
wavering breath of colour on his face, and, at the same time, a 
strain of the lines about his mouth, his lips shutting, as it were, upon 
his secret, warned Hillyard off the unprofitable inquiry. He went 
back to the paper on the table, and began to describe the new life they 
would lead,—the voyage,—all the novel circumstances before them. 
He was himself so much of an adventurer that the sudden change of 
scene from St. James’s to Ohio excited him, and gave a zest to his 
good fortune. But, curiously enough, this did not tell on Ben. His 
interest was in the work, and nothing else,—the work as a means to 
his end. The small excitement of the journey, or the new world 
which he was about to enter, Ben at this moment of exaltation con- 
templated almost with contempt. After all, crossing the Atlantic, 
except in the mere point of duration, was little more than crossing 
the Channel; and that naturally he would do without even thinking 
of it. And what was America to him? There was not even the 
difficulty of a new language to contend with. He was not moved by 
that; at least, not now. What did excite him was the new profession 
he was going to enter; the necessity of knowing it and mastering 
the tool which was to carve out his fortune ;—a necessity which Hill- 
. yard, to tell the truth, had not realised. 

‘I know all that is necessary for both of us,” he said, with a laugh. 
© As for you, of course I consider it only a momentary occupation 
that will fill up your time while you are waiting. I should never 
have thought of offering it as more than that.” 

‘Tam not waiting,” said Ben,—“ I am beginning. Do you think 
I am going to build my cxpectations now upon my father's will, 
whatever it may be? How can I tell what it may be? Perhaps 1 
am going about the very best way to disinherit myself completely. 
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That is not my concern. I mean to work my own way. And if you 
can teach me enough to make me of real use i 

‘T’'ll see to that,” said Hillyard, with a cordial grasp of his hand. 
But, nevertheless, the chief engineer was not quite so sure that he 
liked it as well on this ground. What he wanted had been a gentle- 
man-assistant, whom to guide as he pleased, and of whom to boast a 
little, “‘ A fellow with I don’t know how many thousands a year to 
fall back upon.” He had rather intended to dazzle his American 
acquaintances with Ben ; but a man who meant to learn his trade, and 
practise it, might turn out rather a stumbling-block, and come in his 
master’s way. 

However, all was settled ere they parted, and Ben supplied with 
lists of books and instruments, and various unthought-of necessities, 
which must be provided for somehow. His face lengthened per- 
ceptibly, as Hillyard perceived, when he heard of them, and he was 
for some minutes lost in thought. ‘‘ Considering how to raise the 
money,” his friend thought, but did not offer any help, wisely con- 
sidering that Ben had friends much more able to help him than he— 
Hillyard—was. Perhaps he was rather pleased, on the whole, that 
the new-born professional zeal of ‘his companion should receive a check 
in the bud. Ben went away very thoughtful with those lists in his 
pocket, and not very much more than his uncle’s fifteen pounds to rely 
upon, but very resolute not to be damped in his ardour. It gave 
him plenty to think of for the rest of that day; a day which was of 
feverish, interminable length, begun, as it was, hours too early. And 
Guildford Street had a gloom upon it as of the very grave, when in 
the evening he went back to it. 

They were to sail in the Africa on the Ist of June, so that he had 
but ten days for all his preparations. So close an approach to ruin had 
quickened Ben’s powers, and his return to the realities of practical life, 
and to reasonable hopes and prospects, made the business of providing 
for his new wants less appalling than had been that first tragical symptom 
of destitution, Mrs. Barton's little bill, There was no despair in the 
business now, but hope, and all the possibilities of active life. He 
had never been addicted to ornament, but yet had a little store of 
bijouterie which was of some value; and being no longer ashamed of 
his needs, he had the heart to go back to Messrs. Christie's, to inquire 
after his buhl and china, and drive a final bargain. The result of 
all these proceedings was, that Ben found enough in his pocket to 
stock himself with instruments and books for the profession he had 
taken up so hastily, substituting them for the pretty toys which had 
been the luxuries of his youth. To be sure, his Sévres and his cabinets 
went for half, or less than half, their value ; but of what value were 
such dainty articles to him at this point of his career? And as the 
natural spring of feeling came back, no doubt his new theodolite 
awakened a little pleasure in Ben’s mind, which was still young, and 
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could not but respond to the pleasant thrill of novelty in the long run. 
The very possession of the implements of a trade brought him nearer 
to practical work. He began to think such work was worth doing, 
after all, for its own sake; primitive work,—making roads, building 
bridges,—the first necessities of man. Tad it not been the hackneyed 
iron way,—the railroad, on which we have all heard so many big 
werds wasted that its wonders have become a vulgar brag,—Ben 
might actually have been seized with a young man’s passion for his 
work, and thought it superior to every other occupation under the 
sun. As it was, it loosed his lips, and restored him to the common 
intercourse of men. ‘Iam going to make a railway in America,” 
he said to the friends whom he no longer avoided at his club, and it 
was regarded as a very good joke among them. Some of them 
delivered a decided opinion,—by Jove,—that it was a capital idea. 
And the announcement of Ben Renton thus taking to work, after having 
been under a cloud, was like a brisk breeze blowing through tho 
languid gossiping community for one evening at least. He was able 
himself to see the humour of it, and discuss the subject frecly in the 
course of a few days. He had touched the earth, like the giant in the 
story, and got new vigour. He was even able to go home,—to that 
house which, in his first disgust, he had felt as if he never could enter 
again. He had found an independent standing apart from the past, in 
which he belonged to his family, and was nowno more the embittered, 


disappointed, ruined heir of Renton, but a man erect in the world 
by himself, and with a work and life of his owa. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MARY'S OPINION. 


Ir was on a beautiful afternoon, in one of the last days of May, that 
Ben Renton went back to his father’s house. When he left it, he 
had not the slightest intention of separating himself so completely 
from his family; and yet, when he thought of it, he did not see 
what else he could have done. To go back now, when a definite 
beginning had been made in his career, and there was something 
decided upon,—something to tell them of,—was natural ; but to have 
gone when his whole heart was full of Millicent Tracy, and no object 
beyond seeing her occupied his thoughts, would have been simply 
impossible. He felt that now, though he had not seen it at the time, 
and, feeling it, asked himself, with a flush of shame, how he could 
have ever hoped that she could love him,—a man whose sole proof of 
his love was that he made himself useless for her sake! He was but 
on the threshold cf Armida’s garden, and already he blushed to think 
that he could have lingered there so long. But it was Armida’s 
garden without the Armida. It was not by her will that he had 
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lingered. The moment he had opened his heart to her, had she not 
urged him forth to the brighter daylight and more wholesome life ? 
Yes; or at least Ben thought she had done so,—he forgot exactly how. 
That it was to supply her wants that he had been roused out of his 
dream, and that afterwards downright destitution had threatened him, 
—did not occur to him now. It was all so recent that it was obscure to 
him, except that he had woke up and found his feet standing on firm 
earth again, after he had told his story into her ear. For which 
poor Ben's heart poured forth litanies of thanksgiving to his Lady 
of Succour. He was awakened, but he was not undeceived. 

In a county so richly wooded as Berks, it is difficult to say which 
is more lovely, September or May. It was on a day of the St. 
Martin’s summer that he had left Renton, when the great rich lavish 
trees were but beginning to carry here and there a faint fiery mark of 
Autumn’s “ burning finger.” Now they were all in their spring green, 
so new, so fresh, so silken in this year’s garments, that it seemed 
impossible any autumn could ever change the soft, glossy texture of 
the young leaves. It was the last day’s leisure he might have, 
except on the sea, for ever so long; and everything tempted him to 
enjoy it. He went as far as Cookesley by the railway, and then 
got a boat and went up the stream for the short remaining distance. 
The Renton woods were renowned,—indeed, uncomfortably so,— 
parties going from far and near to visit them, and litter the leafy 
corners with signs of picnics. ‘I can’t say as they'll let you land, 
sir,” said the man from whom Ben hired his boat. ‘* The old lady’s 
there for ever, and shuts herself up and spoils our trade.” Before 
he could take any notice of this speech, or do more than feel a 
natural amazement to find himself so soon a stranger in his own 
country, another boatman thrust aside the new-comer, who had not 
recognised the young master. ‘I ask your pardon, sir; it’s a new 
man I’ve got,” said the owner of the boat. ‘He don’t know no 
better, sir ; and it’s long since we seen any o’ you gentlemen on the 
river. It do look a change.” 

“‘ What, not even my brother?” said Ben; and somehow it was a 
kind of comfort to his mind that Laurie had not been there. 

“‘Mr. Frank do come by times,” said the boatman; “ but things 
is changed since last summer, when you gentlemen was allays about, 
—you and your friends.” 

‘Yes, Tom, things are changed,” said Ben, as. he pushed off from 
the bank. But somehow he did not fecl so cast down about that 
change as he had been. Even the sight of the silvery, quiet river, 
which had not altered, and the trees drooping over it, every branch 
of which he seemed to know; and the bank that swelled into soft 
cliffs and wooded heights, as a sudden turn brought him within sight 
of Renton, did not bring up, as he had feared it would, any bitter 
sense of injury and misfortune to his mind. Instead of being the 
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heir and proprietor of all this, he was but Ben Renton, assistant to 9 
railway man, going engineering without knowing how, away to the 
other end of the world. He said so to himself, and still, somehow, 
he did not feel bitter, which was curious. On the contrary, a soft 
sense of well-being stole over him. The river was as beautiful as 
ever, though he had no territorial rights over it,—the woods rustled 
as softly in the sweet air of the spring; the sky was so bright above 
him, and hope, and energy, and resolution so strong in his breast! 
And Millicent! He had not known there was such a creature when 
he had last been there,—reason enough to take away all the bitterness 
from his sensations now. Yet it was strange to see the house 
exactly as it used to be,—the outer blinds dropped over Mrs. 
Renton's windows, her flowers arranged in their old order, her very 
sofa placed beneath the trees, as ifshe had been there a moment before. 
The only change Ben could see was in his mother’s crape-covered 
dress and the dead white of the cap which surrounded her pretty, 
faded face. That was an improvement, though she did not think so; 
but it was the only visible sign of all the great events that had 
occurred at the Manor within this eventful year. 

“Oh, Ben, I thought I had lost you!” cried his mother. “TI 
thought you were gone, too, like your father,” and she clasped her arms 
round her boy, and wept on his shoulder. That was all the reproach 
she made to him. And Ben, as was natural, fell immediately into 
self-aceusation. But in his heart he felt that it would have been 
impossible. He could not have kept coming and going to this 
familiar place while his mind was full of Millicent Tracy, and of 
nothing else in the world. It could not have been. He would have 
been driven to some violent step,—he knew not what,—had he come 
home in the midst of that time of enchantment. The contrast would 
have killed him, or made him desperate. It would have dispersed 
the rosy mists, and brought him back to sober day. Now that the 
spell was broken, he recognised, so far, its nature. And yet it was 
the magic of this spell which brought him home with a clear brow 
and unembittered heart, and defended him against all the suggestions 
of discontent. There was nothing of the injured man in his look, no 
consciousness of misfortune or downfall. Perhaps Mrs. Renton would 
not have been quick enough to sce this; but there were another pair 
of eyes looking on,—fairly bright ones, though not like Millicent's,— 
which took it in at a glance, and wondered, and thought of Ben more 
highly than he deserved. Mary Westbury had been with her god- 
mother all the winter through, giving many a thought to her cousins, 
to whom she had been as a sister, and saying many a prayer in her 
heart for poor Ben, the most hardly treated of all, whose wound was 
so deep that he had not the fortitude to come home. Mary had been 
seized with a pang of fear when she saw her cousin, without any 
warning of his approach, come in, as of old times, by the window 
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which opened on the garden. She expected to see him with a 
gloomy face, ‘feeling it” so deeply as to make everybody eise 
miserable. But, on the contrary, Ben’s countenance was unclouded, 
and his demeanour that of a man satisfied with his own position. 
Mary’s heart gave a little jump, and then settled into a pleasant glow 
of friendly warmth and soft agitation. After all, what a noble fellow 
he was! How fine it was of him to take to the change so kindly, 
and bear no malice! She left the mother and son by themselves at 
first, a8 soon as she could do it without ostentation, and went out, 
being excited, and walked about by herself in a very pleasant flutter 
of spirits. She was fond of Laurie, as everybody was, poor fellow ! 
—but Ben !—Ben was different; and how noble of him to come home 
with that easy look, that unconstrained smile! Poor Mary made out 
a whole little romance as she came and went,—an innocent, ingenuous 
creature, with summer in her face and in her heart,—under the 
silken greenness of the lime trees. No doubt he must have had a hard 
fight to subdue himself at first ;—not an easy, facile temper like 
Laurie,—not a boy like Frank,—but a man with settled plans of his 
own, and strong feelings, and an almost stern character, He had 
kept away until he had overcome himself. He had fought it out all 
alone, struggling with his dragon, until at last he had been able to 
set his foot upon him; and then the victor had come with a smile 
on his face to see his mother. Such was Mary’s fancy, knowing no 
better; and if she had vaguely admired, vaguely dreamed of her 
splendid cousin,—the special hero of this drama,—before, think with 
what a sudden thrill of enthusiasm, of dangerous approbation and 
applause, she regarded him now! 

‘“‘They must have had their first talk out, and perhaps he will want 
something,” Mary said to herself after a while, and was turning to go 
in, when Ben met her,—coming to look for her, he said. It was Mrs. 
Renton’s time for her sleep, and he had settled her pillows for her, 
and Mary was to have holiday for once. 

‘¢ We are to leave her alone for an hour or two,” said Ben ; “and, 
Mary, you must tell me all about her. You have been doing our 
duty while we have been,—pleasing ourselves. I have behaved like 
a brute to my poor mother.” 

‘“‘Oh, no,” said Mary; ‘‘ we have never thought so. You are not 
like,—the rest of us. I always understood how it was. You were 
waiting till you:could come as you ought,—as you are. I would not 
write to you, Ben. I thought, perhaps, it was better you should not 
hear from any of us ; but I felt how it was.” 

This little speech, which came out of Mary’s very heart, and was 
founded upon utter conviction, struck Ben with the wildest per- 
plexity. Could she know how he had in reality spent his time ? 
Could she be mocking him? But a glance at her face made that idea 
impossible. Mary believed in him somehow, though he did not even 
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guess why. It gave him a little uncomfortable thrill of self-conscious- 
ness ; and, what was still more strange, it gave him just a momentary 
amusement; but, on the whole, perhaps its effect was encouraging, 
and set him at his case with his new companion. 

‘‘T have behaved like a brute,” he said again, “ though you, with 
your kind heart, make excuses for me; but, after all, it has been a 
little hard. A man cannot be twisted out of his socket and set into 
another without feeling it, Mary; though I do not dwell upon that 
now.” - 

“Oh, I know,” eried Mary with all her heart; ‘“‘and there has 
never been a day that I have not thought of you, Ben; but you have 
overcome it nobly,” the girl cried in her enthusiasm, with tears in 
her eyes. Dear little, soft, foolish creature !—what did she mean ? 

** Put on your hat and come down with me to the river,” said Ben. 
‘“‘ My mother says you have no variety, nor even air. And she is to 
be left by herself till dinner. Come, and I will row you up to the 
Swan’s Nest. Do you remember ?” 

“DoI remember!” cried Mary, rushing into the house for her 
hat. Her heart beat as it had never beat before in its life. Ben to 
recollect the old story of the Swan’s Nest! It was natural that 
Laurie, her own playfellow, should think of all those childish follies, 
—but Ben! She came rushing out again, putting on her hat as she 
came, not to keep the prince waiting. If poor Mary had but known 
the use that had been made of her name six months before in Guild- 
ford Street, or why it was that her lordly cousin was so gracious to 
her now! 

But, meanwhile, they went very pleasantly together down the 
winding road under the trees to the river. Both of them, in their 
different ways, had that enthusiasm for the beauty of their home 
which is common to well-educated young English people, not fine 
enough to be blasés. Mary,—to whom it was a delight at any time 
to approach the beautiful river near which she had been born, by this 
winding woodland road, shaded by those great trees under which her 
mother and her mother’s mother had watched it gliding past,—was 
this day wrapt in a tender content which gave additional beauty to 
everything around. There was splendour in the grass and glory in the 
flower wherever she set her foot on that day of days; and when the 
humblest things were thus enhanced, what was it to float forth on 
the blessed river, all encompassed by summer light, and the sweetest 
sounds and sights of nature! Even to Ben, pre-occupied as he was, 
there was a pleasure in her gentle company, in the familiar home- 
jook of everything, that penetrated his heart in spite of himself. The 
sense of life had risen strongly in him after his voluntary banishment. 
The unusual exercise, the soft gliding of the water round the boat, 
the glimmer and murmur of the stream, and Mary’s pleasant face,— 
not beautiful, like the other face he was thinking of,—her soft talk and 
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tremulous, gentle laughter, her happiness and ingenuous confidence, 
all soothed and consoled him. It would have been rapture wiih that 
other; now, it was not rapture, but a certain soft content. She wasa 
good girl, so kind to his mother, like a sister to them all,—-a dear little, 
sweet-voiced, bright-faccd creature. Ben would have defended her 
against all the world; he would have pitched into the river, without 
a moment’s hesitation, any man who harmed her so much as by a 
thought;—-he looked at her with a certain affectionate observation and 
loving-kindness,—poor Mary! and yet with his heart full of that 
other,—possessed by the enchantress all the time. . 

“You are looking a little pale,” he said, with that frank, affec- 
tionate interest in her; “but you must not let my mother keep you 
too much with her. She does not mean to be selfish, poor dear. 
You must run out and see your friends, Mary, and get your roses 
back.” 

‘‘He cares for my roses then,” said mistaken Mary to herself, 
with a flush of shy pleasure which restored them to her cheeks. 
But,—*“ Indeed, I am quite well, Ben; and I like to be with god- 
mamma. Hoy strange you should tell me she is not selfish,—I who 
know her so well! "—was what she said. 

“Perhaps better than I do,” said Ben. ‘I think women know 
each other best,” and he stopped short with sudden gravity, and 
perhaps just a lingering doubt of what Mary’s opinion might be of 
another. He meant to ask her, but somchow he was embarrassed 
about it. It could wait for another time, at least till they had 
finished their row. And they began to talk of family matters, the 
familiar talk which is so pleasant in its mild interest ;—how old Sar- 
gent was having it all his own way with the garden; how Willis the 
butler was tyrannical to the ladies ; the little mots of the house, and 
its opinions upon things in general. And then they reached the 
Swan’s Nest, which Mary had made a child’s romance about once like 
little Ella in Mrs. Browning’s poem. The two knew every water- 
lily and every flag, and the separate droop of every willow branch at 
that fairy nook. 

‘“‘T did not think you would have remembered,” Mary said in her 
shy delight. And they turned and floated down again with the oars 
laid silent in the boat, and the swect water plashing softly with a 
quiver and ripple of sound and sunshine, so twined together that they 
seemed but one, about its tiny bows. Even Ben was hushed, and 
charmed, and softened by the exquisite tender stillness and bright- 
ness. Fancy what poor Mary must have been, shut up so long in 
Mrs. Renton’s shaded room, with one day of delight thus dropped 
unawares into her life ! 

They had reached the bank again, and were wandering slowly up 
the ascent towards the house before the charm was broken. 1t was 
just as they turned and stood still by mutual consent,—as everybody 
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did who knew that view,—to look down upon the river from between 
the two great beeches, which framed it in, and made an ideal picture 
of the lovely reality. There was an opening below among the trees, 
and a silvery nook, with an island just appearing, a goodly bank 
opposite with groups of sleek cattle, and in the distance Cookesley 
Church with its ivied tower. The view was always perfect just there; 
a little “bit” of nature’s own composition, in which the trees, and 
cows, and the very swans, posed themselves by instinct, as the most 
exquisite art would have posed them. Many a time afterwards Mary 
Westbury looked at that scene, and felt again the sudden twang of 
the bowstring and the quiver of the arrow in her heart. That was 
the metaphor under which she represented it to herself. 

‘** You have never been out of Berks, have you, Mary,” said her 
cousin, ‘* you home-keeping girl ?—you were educated close by here, 
were you not?” 

‘* What people call educated,”’ said Mary, with her soft, happy laugh. 
‘*T never learned anything. It was at Thornycroft, not more than ten 
miles off. But it is so odd that you should remember, Ben.” 

“Do you recollect a Miss Tracy there?” said Ben, with a slight 
breathlessness,—the road was so steep; was that the cause ? 

“Miss Tracy? Oh, you mean Millicent. What, do you know 
her?” cried Mary, turning round upon him. He was taken by sur- 
prise, and perhaps his face betrayed him. At all events, she grew 
pale in a moment, poor child, and leaned her arm against one of the 
beech trees. That was the moment at which she often thought. the 
string of the bow twanged and the arrow came home. 

“¢T have met her,” said Ben ;—“ that is, I have seen a good deal of 
her; and she seemed to be fond of you.” 

“« Millicent Tracy!” repeated Mary, with a little tremulous move- 
ment. ‘Oh, I don’t think she was fond of me.” 

*‘ You do not seem, at least, to have been fond of her,”’ said Ben, 
with a little pique in his tone. 

‘She was not in my set,” said Mary, plucking up a little spirit. 
‘We were younger. She was so pretty,—oh, so pretty! We all 
thought there never was any one like her. Is she as pretty now?” 
Mary asked, with an attempt at interest; but her tone was not so 
eager and hearty as her words. 

“‘ She is not pretty at all ;—she is beautiful,” said Ben, his passion 
betraying itself in spite of him. And then they stood silent, look- 
ing down on the river, and for some minutes not another word was said. 
It was Ben who was the first to speak. The man was angry, after 
the fashion of men, with the girl who up to'this moment had been so 
sweetly ready to adopt what tone he pleased to give the conversation. 
“IT seem to have been unfortunate in my subject,” he said, turning 
abruptly to goin. ‘‘ Miss Tracy, I see, cannot have been a favourite 
among the girls at Thornycroft. She was too beautiful, I suppose.” 
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‘¢ Indeed, no,” said Mary, with a little indignation, following him. 
“We were all very proud of her beauty. Though I don’t think we 
thought of beauty. We thought she was very pretty,—oh, so pretty ! 
No girl at Thornycroft was ever so nice-looking ; and nice too,” she 
continued with a hesitating attempt to please him. ‘I always did 
think that she was nice, too.” 

‘‘ That was very good of you,” Ben said, with a little scornful 
laugh ; but Mary was silent again, and grew frightened, and felt as if 
her heart would break. What was Millicent Tracy to him ? his cousin 
thought. If this was all he had come home for, only to ask about 
such a girl as that!—not for his mother at all, nor for Mary, nor for 
the sake of home. The idea so disturbed her temper and patience 
that she had some difficulty in keeping the ready tears from falling ; 
and this, of course, was going a great deal too far, for it was not for 
the sole purpose of asking about Millicent that Ben had gone home. 

From that moment a cloud fell over the shining day,—not in reality, 
for the sun shone as bright as ever,—but upon the cousins, as they 
climbed the winding path. All its exquisite greenness and intervals 
of sunshine and shade,—all the play of light and colour about, the 
silvery gleam of the river, the soft, full verdure behind,—were lost upon 
them. A jar had struck into the magical harmony of the summer air. 
Mary, after the first moment, recovering herself from that pang of 
mortification and disappointment, began to struggle with herself for 
something to say. What could she say? Millicent had not been 
popular at Thornycroft. She had turned the heads of the young 
masters, and being new to the delights of conquest, had encouraged 
them to make fools of themselves, and had scandalised the entire com- 
munity. She had tempted the curate, who was the brother of Miss 
Thorny, the head of the establishment at Thornycroft, into a flirta- 
tion, and broken his heart ; and in consequence of this feat had left 
the school abruptly. ‘‘ Perhaps she was not so very much to blame,” 
Mary said to herself as she went painfully along by Ben’s side, 
watching his averted face. ‘‘ Men are such fools ;""—unconsciously she 
repeated in her innocence that sentiment which was the fruit of 
Millicent’s experience ;—‘‘ they will do anything for beauty.” Pro- 
bably it was their own doing. Could it be Millicent’s fault if they 
went crazy about her lovely face? Thus the good girl reasoned her- 
self into tolerance. She made a great many little feints to call Ben’s 
attention,—cleared her throat, dropped her gloves, tried what she 
could, by every innocent artifice which occurred to her, to get him to 
resume the interrupted conversation ;—but Ben, with something of 
the brutality of a big brother mingling, as was inevitable, with his 
brotherly kindness, marched on and took no notice. She had to 
make a faltering beginning herself without any aid from him. 

“ Ben,” she said, “‘ you are not to think I did not like Millicent, or 
that she was not very nice. I daresay it was not her fault. Every- 
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body made a fuss about her wherever she went ;—she was so very 
pretty. I don’t think it could have been her fault.” 

‘‘ Being pretty ?”” said Ben, with the sneer that women hate. 

‘You know I did not mean that,” said Mary, injured. ‘I think 
it must have been the gentlemen's own doing. Mr. Thorny was very 
silly to think she would ever have had him. I am sure that must 
have been his foolishness. She so pretty and so clever, and he only 
a@common curate, you know ;—just like other curates, nothing par- 
ticular about him. It must have been his own fault.” 

“Thave not the advantage of knowing what you refer to,” said 
Ben, with the haughtiest assumption of inditlerence, though his 
temper had taken fire and his pride was all in arms. A curate,—a 
common curate,—to have been associated anyhow, by any means 
whatever, with Millicent! In his heart he was furious, though he 
managed to keep some outward calm. 

‘Oh, it was nothing,” said Mary, faltering, and feeling that her 
attempt at making up had not been successful,—‘ only they said it 
was that that threw him into a consumption. But it was not her 
fault,—it might have happened to any of us,” said Mary, with a sudden 
blush ; for had it not fallen to her lot, though she was no flirt and 
not even a beauty like Millicent, to inflict a passing wound without 
knowing it on a curate of her own? 

Then Ben laughed, but it was a very unpleasant laugh. ‘ When a 
lady frowns a man can but die,” he said. ‘‘ How could he do less? 
I suppose that is what you mean?” 

“Oh, Ben!” cried Mary, with a hopeless appeal to his sense of 
justice. But he only shrugged his shoulders and began to whistle, 
and walked the rest of the way at such a pace that it was all she 
could do to keep up with him. Not another word did he say to her 
on the subject, nor did he pay any attention to her little faltering 
speeches. He whistled, which was very rude of him; and, after a 
while, Mary, who had a spirit of her own, grew indignant, and, if she 
did not whistle, did what was equivalent,—she took up the air he 
was whistling, and sang it softly with a pretty little voice. “I did 
not know you had been fond of music, Ben,” she said with a laugh ; 
but it cost her a good cry when she got into her own room. Len, 
who was so superior, who had borne his trial so nobly, who was 
going to work like a hero,—Ben, who had always been, more than she 
knew, her own ideal cf man,—to think that Millicent Tracy with her 
pretty face ! «Why, even Laurie would have seen through her!” 
Mary said to herself, and wept with that poignant prick of self-know- 
ledge, which gives the chief bitterness to such a discovery,—not self- 
esteem, but that indignant, sorrowful, honest insight which, on such a 
provocation, reveals one’s worth to oneself in pain and not in vanity. 
‘‘Having known me, to decline on a range of lower feelings and a 
narrower heart than mine!” Mary did not say this, any more than Ben 
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had said of whose image his heart was full; but she felt it with a 
sharp mingling of pride and humiliation. ‘‘ Not that it can be any- 
thing to me,” she added aloud, to save her own credit, as it were, 
with hergelf; and put on her prettiest dress, and was very cheerful 
and amusing at dinner, when the mother was rather melancholy and 
had need of enlivenment. Ben’s spirits had flagged, partly with the 
shock his pride had received, and partly with the associations which 
began tc creep over him. The dining-room, in which it was so 
strange to take his father’s place; the old servants, who were con- 
nected so completely with the old time; all the routine of the house, 
in which nothing was changed but one thing,—affected the young 
man in spite of himself. He had been defrauded, as it were, out of 
his natural grief for his father; and now the mute eloquence of the 
vacant place seized upon him. So good a father up to the last moment ; 
so kind.—even at the last moment filled with special compunction for 
Ben! Mr. Renton’s son felt, almost for the first time, how much 
wisdom, and support, and guidance, how much tender affection and 
watchful care, were lost to him. When his mother, faltering, spoke, 
as to the boy she still felt him to be, of ‘‘ Your dear papa,” Ben fell 
back into the boy she thought him, and soft tears came into his eyes. 
Perhaps the sadness did him more good than his former mood of 
satisfaction; but it somewhat defeated his cousin Mary, who meant 
to be gay, and prove to him that his enthusiasm for Millicent Tracy 
was nothing to her. On the contrary, the soft-hearted, sympathetic 
creature turned her pleasant eyes upon him, all shining with tears 
when his change of mood became visible, and forgave him kis Milli- 
cent, and comforted herself that it was but a fancy; and they were 
all very affectionate together, and somewhat pathetic, with that com- ‘ 
mon grief behind them and the common pang of parting before them, 
for the rest of the night. 

Yet when Ben went to his room, he paused on his way at the great 
window on the staircase, from which all the noble gardens of the 
Manor, and the west wing, and the line of trees which overhung 
the river were visible, all ghostly and mysterious in the moonlight, 
and stood looking out with a sudden flutter at his heart. His thoughts 
were not of home, nor of the past. The question which suddenly 
flashed across his mind was, should he ever bring her here to be the 
mistress of it all? It was the first time he had even allowed himself 
to speculate upon the distant future at the end of his seven years’ 
probation. Mrs. Renton had gone to bed weeping, yet consoled by 
her son’s presence and sympathy ; and Mary was taking herself to 
task, in her maiden retirement, for having been hard upon poor Ben ; 
while Ben stood at the window looking out on the moonlight, for- 
getting the very existence of these two, and asking himself, with a 
thrill that ran through all his veins, should he ever bring her here ? 
Mary’s hesitating story, her faint praise, her deprecation of all inten- 
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tion to blame, even the curate,—contemptible shadow !—angry as they 
had made him at the moment, had faded from his thoughts. He 
seemed to see her in her stately beauty coming across the lordly 
lawn. How lovely she was! Even the silly school-girls¢unimpas- 
sioned, feminine creatures, impervious to that influence, were com- 
pelled to acknowledge it. What if she might stand with him here 
by this very window, and look out on the moonlight some other 
night ! 

This was how Ben Renton went out upon the world,—in charity 
with his own people, even with his father who had been so hard 
upon him; and feeling after all that at five-and-twenty a man, even 
when disinherited, with work in his hands to occupy him, fresh air 
to breathe, and novel scenes to see, and energies to exercise in a big 
spacious world where there was room to do something, had no par- 
ticular occasion to quarrel with life or fate. The thread of actual 
work, as soon as he got it into his hands, had enabled him to trace 
his way out of all the morbid labyrinths of solitary musing. Armida’s 
garden was left behind for ever; but the witch who had enchanted 
him and possessed herself of his life, was so far from suffering by the 
change, that she had developed in his imagination into a white angelic 
woman, worthy reward of all labour. Poor foolish Ben! And yet it 
could not have been anything but a high nature which emerged from 
that six months’ mist of self-inspection, bitterness, idleness, and 


insane passion, with at least a true sense of the realities of his posi- 
tion, and a true love in his heart. 

And thus equipped he disappears from us for seven years into the 
vast and troubled world. 











THE STATE OF PARTIES. 
—=-——— 


Ir is not often the case that in our political annals there occurs any- 
thing like a solution of continuity. For many a year past each 
Session has had its work cut out even before the conclusion of its 
predecessor. It is true that the performance has not always been 
equal to the promise of the programme; still, as a rule, there has 
been some sort of accordance between the two. But in writing, as 
we now do, at the close of the Session, we have absolutcly no indica- 
tion to guide us as to what will be the appointed work of the Par- 
liament of 1870. It would, no doubt, be an easy task to make out 
along list of questions which might occupy the attention not only of 
the next Session, but of many Sessions to come. Yet, with the 
exception of certain minor reforms,—matters of administrative rather 
than of governmental policy,—it would be hard to name a single 
important measure which has received that amount of public dis- 
cussion experience has taught us to be an essential preliminary to its 
adoption as the political question of the day. To employ a phrase 
familiar to the journalistic tradc, it is a matter of difficulty to say 
what ‘ subject is up” in the world of politics. That this should be 
80 is intelligible enough. The effort required for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, has exhausted for the time 
the energies of the political world. A great effort is not, as a rule, 
felt by the physical frame at the time of its making. Its magnitude is 
mainly estimated by the lassitude which ensues on its completion. 
So it is with all strenuous exertions of political power. The measure 
which has occupied all the time and attention of the Session now 
just concluded, is hardly yet appraised at its full importance. We 
are speaking now not so much of the actual measure itself, as of the 
consequences which are involved in its enactment. What effect the 
severance of the relations between Church and State may effect in 
Ireland is open to doubt; but no candid person can dispute the 
truth that before this severance could have been passed by an 
English Parliament,—and passed, too, with the good-will of the 
country,—a very great change must have been accomplished in 
England. Old ties have been loosened, not to be joined again; 
old cries have been tried and found wanting; old principles of action 
have been laid aside. We have rung out the old; and, by the mere 
act of so doing, we have rung in the new. We believe that the new 
is better than the old, but we are sure that it is very different. 
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But as yet the parties into which our political world is, and for 
that matter always will be, divided, are not settled down into their new 
conditions; and as a result of this state of things, we have a remark- 
able absence of any distinct programme on either side of the House, 
or even among the various sections into which those sides are divided. 
In a Highway Act there may, doubtless, be occasion for the display of 
political feeling; but Bankruptcy, Law Reform, the Treatment of Crimi- 
nals, and Municipal Administration, subjects on which we are promised 
legislation in the ensuing year, are not, strictly speaking, of a poli- 
tical character. This remark is true even of the question of the Ballot. 
Many Liberals disapprove of secret voting; some Tories are in favour 
of it; and though in default of a better issue the Ballot may become 
a cause of party warfare, its approval or disapproval cannot be 
said as yet to be at all a crucial test of Liberalism or Conservatism. 
After the same fashion, though National Education may be, and we 
expect will be, the subject-matter of hard party fighting hereafter, 
it is not so far moulded into the form of a party issue. One knows 
beforehand that the tendency of mind which makes men Liberals or 
Conservatives, will lead them to view the expediency of popular edu- 
cation under different aspects ; but beyond this it is not easy to say 
whether compulsory or voluntary, secular or denominational educa- 
tion, would be supported or opposed by either of our two political 
organisations. No party so far has pledged itself to any educational 
programme. There are many public men who hold very distinct and 
well-known views on the subject; but no leader has declared defi- 
nitely in favour of any particular scheme. It is characteristic of the 
transitional aspect of politics that the only subject the Government 
is distinctly pledged to take up next Session is one concerning which 
they have avowedly not made up their minds. Something is to be 
done, or attempted to be done, about the Irish Land question; 
but what that something is, even the Premier himself does not 
profess to know. And this condition of uncertainty arises not from 
the fact that our statesmen are deficient in the power of forecast. 
That power is, to our minds, more strongly developed in the present 
generation of our public men, than in any which has preceded them for 
many years past. It arises from the fact that our statesmen hardly 
yet know the materials with which they have to work. The truth is, 
that we have passed through a great crisis, and are still uncertain 
what effect it has produced. In this English land of ours the greatest 
changes bring forth their results slowly. As was once said, it is only 
in England that ducks will go on running after their heads have been 
chopped off; and so, though we have transferred the power of elect- 
ing Parliament from one class of the community to another, we are 
still going on much as we did in the days of the Ten Pound House- 
holders. The Irish Church Bill itself has been carried rather by the 
impetus of the old Parliament than by the spontaneous energy of the 
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new; and, in fact, it still remains a matter of speculation how the 
state of parties will be permanently influenced by the change in our 
electoral constitution. 

We know, however, enough to say that a political era ended with 
the passing of the Household Suffrage Reform Bill. That era com- 
menced with the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the consequent dis- 
ruption of the great Tory party. The Tories proper died with Sir 
Robert Peei’s relinquishment of their leadership ; and it is significant 
that from that date they ceased to cali themselves Tories, and took 
the name of Conservatives. It was not that the last leader of the 
Tory party was in any way a model representative of Toryism. Lord 
Derby is a far more faithful exponent of the True Blue creed than 
Peel ever was, even at the hottest of his never very ardent Toryism. 
But by the force of his talent and influence he kept the Tory organi- 
sation together long after it had lost its vital power. The repeal of 
the Corn Laws destroyed the absolute supremacy of the landed 
interest, and with its destruction Toryism pure and simple was at an 
end. ‘Then followed the period of Conservatism. Future historians 
of English politics will find the utmost difficulty in explaining to their 
readers what was the raison d’étre,—the excuse for existence,—of that 
conservative party which Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have led in turn. 
When the scattered remnants of the Protectionist party united under 
Lord George Bentinck’s leadership, the rank and file of the organisation 
cherished a sincere hope of reversing the policy of free trade. Even, 
however, before Lord George Bentinck’s death, it had become clear 
that free trade was an accomplished fact, and from the time this truth 
became manifest, the Conservatives had no policy of their own. 
Futile regrets, personal antipathies,: vague dissatisfaction with the 
tendencies of the time, and a dread of coming change, constituted, 
so to speak, their political stock-in-trade. But there was no measure 
or policy, after Protection was abandoned, which they desired to en- 
force as a party. There was not even any measure or policy which, 
as a party, they were determined to resist. Thus it came to pass that 
with them everything became a question of men, not of measures,—of 
prejudices, not of principles. It has often puzzled the present writer 
as a speculative problem what, for the last five-and-twenty years, could 
have been the inducement which impelled sincere Conservatives to seek 
aseat in Parliament. And his answer to the problem is, that though 
the Conservatives in Parliament may have been perfectly sincere in 
their convictions, they did not, with rare exceptions, enter the House 
of Commons with any view of carrying their convictions into prac- 
tice. There is never any lack of motives to persuade Englishmen 
who have the chance of so doing, to get a seat in Parliament; 
these motives tell with especial force on the classes whose in- 
stincts are naturally conservative; and no very ardent faith in 
Toryism is required to convince a belicver therein that on the whole 
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the interest of the State is promoted by his constituency being repre- 
sented by a blue instead of a yellow candidate. 

But when you have said this, you have said, I think, about as much 
as can truly be said for the conservatism of the great majority of Lord 
Derby’s followers. Mr. Disraeli did much undoubtedly to demoralise 
the party he led; but he could never have been accepted as its leader 
unless it had been demoralised before it elected him as their chief. 
For a party without strong convictions and with strong prejudices, 
zealous about nemes, indifferent about facts, greedy for office and not 
eager for power, proud of their past traditions and afraid of present 
responsibility, Mr. Disracli was indeed a Heaven-born minister. There 
never was a statesman who could plead with such zeal a cause in 
which he did not believe himself; and, in regard to which, a faith 
strong enough for action would have been inconvenient even to his fol- 
lowers. Under his guidance the party enjoyed transient intervals of 
office, and when out of office played the part of chorus in the Greek 
drama with great satisfaction to themselves and with a fair amount of 
success. It is possible that Mr. Disraeli may possess the constructive 
talent for which his admirers give him credit. He has had, however, 
singularly little opportunity during his career as chief of a destructive 
party to show this talent; and of such opportunities as he has had 
he has made but little use. Indeed, there is not a single measure, or 
reform, or policy, of which he can claim to be the author, or even a 
leading advocate. The Reform Bill of 1866 is only an apparent 
exception to this rule, for household suffrage in boroughs, which forms 
its sole principle, was virtually forced upon him,—certainly was not 
originated by him. Given such a party as the late Premier had to 
lead, it would have been very djfficult for him to leave his mark upon 
our history in his leadership. But though his position could not have 
been illustrious, it need not have been inglorious. The grievance 


which public-spirited men of all parties bear against Mr. Disraeli in 
their minds is, that he has introduced into our politics a system of 
mock attack and sham defence, to which we have not hitherto 


been accustomed, His strategy, however ingenious, has destroyed 


the spirit of the troops who engaged in these theatrical campaigns. 
Indeed, the severest criticism on Mr. Disraeli’s career as a party leader 
lies in the patent fact that, after some twenty years of his leadership, 
his party is less powerful to resist, more ready to give way when 
encountered by serious opposition, than it was at its first outset. The 
fortunes of the party could, indeed, never have been entrusted so long 
to a general who always lowered his colours on the eve of an engage- 
ment, if it had not been for the partnership which accident had 
brought about between Lord Derby and his lieutenant in the Lower 
House. In the firm of Berby and Disracli the Commoner was the 
working partner ; and the Peer, though a sleeping partner, supported 
the business by the credit of his name. If the head of the concern 
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had not been assisted and counselled by the dexterity of Disraeli he 
would infallibly have brought the house long ago into the Parlia- 
. mentary Gazette; but, on the other hand, the guiding spirit of the 
speculation could never have kept the connection together but for the 
reputation of his senior. It is said that on one occasion a Tury Peer 
was asked what he understood by conservatism, and he replied in- 
stantly, ‘‘ Voting with Lord Derby.” The answer was not so illogical 
as it might seem ; for the chief of the house of Stanley personified in 
his predilections, his prejudices, and his proclivities, the spirit of 
Modern Conservatism. Lord Dérby, to use a French phrase, has 
always ‘had the courage of his opinions;” he has yielded often 
enough to the force of circumstances, but he has never attempted to 
conceal the reluctance with which he yielded. It is, perhaps, no 
great credit to a statesman of Lord Derby’s position and power, that 
he should have withstood the temptation to seek cffice himself by un- 
worthy means ; but whether from conscientiousness or from lack of 
ambition he has withstood it; and the fact of his known indifference 
to power served as a shield for intrigues which Mr. Disraeli could 
never have carried out with success under his own name and authority. 
It is a curious instance of the Nemesis which attends political dis- 
honesty, that the conservative party should gradually have found 
themselves forced to accept as their master the man whom they had 
selected as their agent. Even as late as 1859, the great majority of 
the Tory members would have ridiculed the notion that the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could ever become Premier of England, 
the chief as well as the spokesman of English country gentlemen. 
By degrees, however, under Mr. Disraeli’s training, they learnt to 
identify statecraft with statesmanship, to attach an exaggerated value 
to Parliamentary strategy, and to believe that an engagement avoided 
was as good as a battle won. So, when the sudden break down 


of Lord Derby’s health necessitated a change in the leadership, 
Mr, Disraeli was felt to be the only chief who could pursue the 


strategy to which the party had grown accustomed. No doubt personal 
loyalty and a sense of fair play contributed to Mr. Disraeh’s elevation 
bat the main cause of his success was the conviction that he, and he 


alone, could carry on the tactics which had placed his party in office. 
The last Disraeli-Derby administration was one long series of disap- 
pointments, as far as the party outside the House was concerned. Lord 
Derby, shortly before his accession to power, had announced it to be 
his mission to stem the tide of democracy; and yet his first act in 
power, under Mr. Disraeli’s advice, was to introduce a Reform Bill more 
democratic than had ever been contemplated by a Liberal Ministry. 
Affrighted Conservatives were assured that the restrictions by which 
it was first proposed to surround household suffrage would deprive it 
of its democratic character ; and yet restriction after restriction was 
abandoned almost without a struggle. Then prophecies were uttered 
VOL. IV. XX 
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that a constituency based on household suffrage would be found in 
some unexplained way to be more conservative than the one which it 
replaced ; and yet the result of an appeal to the country was to return - 
an overwhelming liberal ntajority. So in like manner with regard to 
the Irish Church, every promise made was falsified by the event, 
every move which was to end in certain victory resulted in dis- 
comfiture, every temporary success had to be paid for by a defeat 
of disproportionate magnitude. Thus, after two years of office, during 
the whole of which Mr. Disraeli was the real Premier, and during 
part of which he was Prime Minister in name as well as in fact, the 
party has found itself in a worse position than it was before ; its 
members diminished, its influence lowered, its reputation tarnished, 
and its representatives condemned to an apparently interminable 
sojourn in the cold shade of opposition. 

It is necessary to dwell upon the fiasco of Mr. Disraeli’s ministry, 
in order to understand the present state and future prospects of the 
conservative party. The Conservatives are clearly growing weary of 
the part of Malcontents, which they have now played for nearly twenty 
years ; and their dissatisfaction with their present leaders is partly the 
result, partly the cause of this weariness. Throughout the whole of 
the late Session, the want of harmony between the Ex-Premier and 
his followers became more and more apparent. After the battle 
of Sadowa, the ex-Emperor Ferdinand said to one of his con- 
fidants, ‘I abdicated because they told me I was not clever; but 
really I don’t see how even I could have brought things to a worse 
end than my clever nephew.” In the same fashion, the stupidest and 
stolidest of bucolic Tories cannot well avoid the reflection, that with 
all Mr. Disraeli’s cleverness he has brought things to as bad a pass 
as was well possible ; and the very wonder with which the Minister's 
legerdemain was received, at the time of its first exhibition, in- 
creased the reaction of feeling, when it was discovered that all this 
sleight-of-hand could not score the game. Throughout the Irish 
Church debates the real interests of the party were expressed not by 
their leader, but by subordinates like Mr. Hardy, Dr. Ball, and 
Mr. Ward Hunt. -The intellectual calibre of these subordinates may 
be much smaller than that of their chief; their skill in generalship is 
far inferior; but, on the other hand, they possess the confidence of the 
rank and file of the party to a degree never accorded to the Premier. 
Unlike him, they can give the word of command in the troop’s own 
language. And if the coming changes in the political atmosphere 
should be of the kind which seem to be probable, the qualities most 
needed in the conservative leader of the future will not be Parlia- 
mentary dexterity or strategical skill, but straightforward resolution 
and candid sympathy with the sympathies and antipathies of his: fol- 
lowers. The discovery of such a leader would be fatal to Mr. Disraeli’s 
supremacy; and in Lord Salisbury the Cunservatives have now @ 
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man who in many respects approximates to their ideal of a leader. 
To talents very much above the average, to eloquence of a respectable 
order, to great power of business, to high ambition, and to large 
parliamentary experience, the sometime Lord Robert Cecil unites 
exalted rank, large fortune, and good social standing. He is of the 
stamp of man by whom English country gentlemen,—and above all 
conservative country gentlemen,—love to be led; and, apart from 
the intellectual Liberalism inseparable from high education and intelli- 
gence, the Lord of Hatfield shares the affections and the aversions of 
ordinary commonplace Conservatism. If heis not likely to soar above 
the intellects of his supporters, he is also certain not to descend below 
their consciences. Indeed it cannot be doubted that the Marquis of 
Salisbury would have been already a most formidable rival to Mr. Dis- 
raeli if the perversity of fate had not raised him to the Upper House 
just at the time when his merits were becoming manifest to his party. 
It is clear that Lord Salisbury is not of the stuff out of which nominal 
Premiers are made ; and yet under present conditions of politics, it 
is not easy to see how a Premier in the House of Lords can be more 
than a nominal commander-in-chief. Lord Derby's exceptional posi- 
tion rendered it possible for him to hold the premiership in the Upper 
House with Mr. Disraeli fas leader in the Commons. But Lord 
Salisbury is not Lord Derby, and even if there existed no personal 
cause of dissension between himself and the late Premier, he never 
could supply the place held by the Rupert of debate in the Derby- 
Disraeli partnership. On the other hand, the Marquis of Salisbury 
has already established his claim to the leadership of the Conservative 
party in the Lords. Lord Derby is too broken in health to endeavour 
to resume a power he abandoned willingly. Lord Malmesbury has 
retired, not ungracefully, from an untenable position ; and Lord Cairns, 
able and acute as he is, has neither the greatness of station nor the 
breadth of mind to be anything more than Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ locum 
tenens” in the Lords. Thus whenever the Conservative party resolve 
on fighting in earnest, the command of the party in the Upper House 
must devolve upon Lord Salisbury ; and this necessity in itself is 
inconsistent with another Disraeli Premiership. 

Thus the question on which the prolongation of the Disraeli régime 
depends is, whether the time has come, or is fast approaching, when 
the Conservatives will abandon sham fights and make a real stand on 
behalf of their cause. The impression of the writer is that that time, 
whether for good or bad, is not far distant. We have pretty well 
exhausted the series of fundamental reforms not inconsistent with the 
preservation of the present fabric of English society. Practically, 
England is governed by a social system, which it is absurd to call 
feudal, and only partially just to call aristocratic, but which still 
partakes of feudalism and aristocracy, and which, for want of any 
fitter word, may be best described ag squirearchical. There is much 
xx2 
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to be said against this system, much also to be said in favour of it; 
and it is not within the purpose of this article to endeavour to strike 
the balance of its advantage or disadvantage. All it is wished to 
point out is, that the democratic principles which lie at the root of 
all recent legislation must sooner or later come into conflict with the 
maintenance of the squirearchy. The House of Lords, the State 
Church, the Laws of Land Succession, the Game Laws, the jurisdic- 
tion of Justices of the Peace, the condition of the agricultural 
peasantry, the constitution of the army, are all questions which can- 
not be assailed vigorously without calling into discussion the supremacy 
of the squirearchical interest ; and whenever this supremacy is directly 
assailed, experience would bid us believe that the conservative party 
will resist the assault with an energy which indirect attempts to alter 
the balance of power between the different classes of the community 
have failed to evoke. This resistance will be facilitated by the fact 
that the Opposition, under Mr. Disraeli’s management, has grown 
singularly homogeneous. There are, no doubt, a few men of strong 
independent mind in the conservative ranks, like Lord Stanley, who, 
though in their party, are not of it; but there is not even the nucleus 
of a Tory secession. The Protectionists are absolutely dead ; the 
no-Popery Protestants have dwindled away, the difference between 
Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Whalley marking the decline in their in- 
fluence; and the Orangemen are, as it would seem, hopelessly 
alienated from the Tory cause. Thus there is no important section 
of the party which cares more about the advancement of its indivi- 
dual aims than it does about the welfare of the common cause ; and, 
in consequence, that cause, if seriously endangered, would be sup- 
ported with singular unanimity of purpose. At the late elections, it 
is worthy of note that the Opposition somewhat eschewed the appel- 
lation of Conservatives, and dubbed themselves Constitutionalists. 
The change of name failed to win popular support, but we have not 
heard the last of the new title ; and it seems probable, when the next 
severe party struggle takes place, the Conservatives will be fighting 
hard for things as at present constituted, and will assuredly not be 
fighting under their present leadership. 

When we turn to the liberal ranks, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that they also are in a state of transition. It is the fashion to 
talk of the liberal party as completely reorganised by the late Reform 
Bill; and advocates of this view point triumphantly to the harmony 
that has prevailed throughout this Session amidst the Ministerial 
supporters, in confirmation of their theory. But it is well to re- 
member that the Irish Church question was one on which liberal 
opinion was exceptionally unanimous, and that the apparent harmony 
of the Ministerialists has been facilitated, if not created, by a com- 
plete avoidance of any serious discussion on which opinions were 
likely to differ. It would be absurd to deny the patent fact that we 
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now possess the materials for a powerful and united liberal organisa- 
tion to a degree in which we have not possessed them for many a year 
past; and yet it is premature to say that .that organisation is com- 
plete and perfect. In order to understand the condition and prospects of 
the Liberals as a party, itis necessary to bear in mind the phases which 
they have passed through since the repeal of the Corn Laws,—an Act 
which, as has been already stated, closed an era of our political 
history. Any great political commotion is commonly followed in this 
country by a period of comparative inaction. It was so after the 
enactment of Free Trade, when the Whigs, under Earl Russell, came 
into office. And it so happened that just about the time when this 
inaction might have been expected to end, there came the Annus 
Mirabilis of 1848, with its short-lived revolutionary triumphs. 
England, though influenced by the current of continental opinion, was 
influenced but slowly ; and long before our nation had caught the 
infection of the revolutionary fever which raged over Europe in 1848, 
the passion had outworn its strength, and the reaction had set in 
with redoubled force. The liberal cause throughout the world 
suffered from the downfall of the popular movement in Europe; and 
the Coup d’état in France was a manifestation of the same tendency 
which for a time checked liberal progress in the English Parliament. 
The reluctance of the Conservatives at the time to dissociate them- 
selves from the advocacy of a protective tariff was the chief cause of 
the Tory administration of 1852 not having a longer spell of office; 
and, as it was, the Whigs retained their hold chiefly because they,— 
to quote Earl Russell’s famous dictum,—were content ‘to rest and 
be thankful.” Then ensued the Crimean War, and the Indian Mutiny, 
and the Franco-Italian campaign in Lombardy, events which were 
all unfavourable to the advancement of domestic reform; and thus it 
came to pass that for a period of ten years,—from 1855 to 1865,— 
the liberal party was not only led by, but personified by, Lord 
Palmerston. The character of the great English Foreign Minister 
has been discussed not long ago in these pages, and it would be 
foreign to the purpose to enter now into any disquisition as to his 
personal merits or demerits. This much, however, must be admitted 
even by the warmest of his admirers, that his régime was not one of 
active Liberalism. Just as the followers of Mr. Disraeli were Conser- 
vatives who conserved nothing, so the Palmerstonian Liberals were 
reformers who reformed nothing. It is true that in the latter case 
the energies of the party were not demoralised as they were in the 
former by a series of shifting and disingenuous tactics; but their 
energies were weakened by a long period of inaction. And the 
insincerity which gradually stole over the Liberals in the latter ycars 
of the Palmerstonian decade would have reached far more scrious 
proportions had it not been for two very potent counteracting causes : 
the first was the existence of a powerful radical minority in the ranks 
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of the Ministerialists ; the second was the extreme earnestness of tho 
statesman who shared with Lord Palmerston the tribuneship of tho 
nation. ; 

The Radicals, as we know them, have only existed as a party since 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. The Grotes, and the Lushingtons, and 
the Duncombes of a former day, had many tenets in common with 
the Independent Liberals ; but they can hardly be called the political 
ancestors of the Manchester school, which first made its influence felt 
at the period of the Free Trade agitation. For many years after the 
triumph of that great movement, the men who had carried the day 
reaped but little access of power from their success. Bright and 
Cobden, and the small knot of Radicals who followed their lead, 
were, till within a comparatively recent epoch, political John the 
Baptists, crying in the wilderness. The indifference, or, as it may more 
truly be said, the aversion with which their teaching was received, 
was due, in no small degree, to their own lack of sympathy with the 
national sentiments of the time, as well as to many errors of judg- 
ment on their part, and much uncalled-for vehemence of language. 
But the main cause of their protracted failure to gain a hearing 
must be sought for in that general disinclination in this country 
to any radical change which characterised the Palmerstonian era. 
Nobody ean doubt that, if England had been a republic during 
the interval which separated the close of the Crimean and the American 
wars, old ‘“* Pam” would have been elected President by universal 
suffrage ; and the state of public feeling which would have rendered 
such an election not only possible, but certain, was fatal to the pros- 
pects of any advanced liberal reform. Still, in season and out of 
season, the radical leaders advocated the necessity of reform, and by 
so doing they undoubtedly prepared the way for a popular re-action in 
favour of democratic changes. The very zealousness, however, of their 
advocacy created a breach between the advanced guard and the main 
force of the liberal organisation, fraught with peril to the interests 
of Liberalism,—a peril not yet altogether removed. The indifference 
of Lord Palmerston and his supporters to reform was a far more 
formidable obstacle to the success of the reformers for the time being 
than the declared hostility of the conservative party. And in con- 
sequence both Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, and the small sect which 
acted with them, were personally more hostile to the dominant 
liberal party than to their conservative opponents. This unavoid- 
able divergence was increased by the arrogance with which Lord 
Palmerston treated all opposition within the ranks; and would have 
come to an open breach had it not been for the strong bond of 
sympathy which has always united Mr. Gladstone to the advanced 
L*erals. Whatever their other shortcomings, the Radicals had this 
great merit, that they were in earnest about the reforms they advo- 
cated; and this earnestness of purpose recommended them to a 
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statesman to whom the happy-go-lucky liberalism of the Palmer- 
stonian era was singularly distasteful. And thus the hope of a 
better time coming, a time when the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should be leader of the liberal party, hindered the section of 
which Mr. Bright had grown to be the acknowledged spokesman 
from any open rupture with the supporters of the Ministry. 

It chanced that the death of Lord Palmerston followed very closely 
on the termination of the American civil war. From the outset of 
that great conflict the leading Radicals—notably Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Forster—had almost identified themselves with the fortunes of the 
Northern cause. The common belief on this side the Atlantic that 
“the bubble of democracy had burst,” and that popular self-govern- 
ment had proved a failure in America, contributed in no small degree 
to the disfavour which all demands for internal reform met with in 
England from 1860 to 1865; and in consequence, when this belief 
was found to be erroneous, the politicians whose trust in free insti- 
tutions had never wavered, who had been Abdiels,—faithful amidst 
the faithless,—acquired a hold upon the public mind not easily to be 
shaken. The elections of 1865 gave a great accession of numerical 
strength to the Radical minority of the House; and even if Lord 
Palmerston had lived, he could not have maintained his leadership 
unless he had taken into account the wishes and opinions of the 
advanced reformers,—the men whose protests had been long dismissed 
with the contemptuous comment that they proposed to Americanise 
our institutions. 

In accordance with the invariable rule of English politics already 
mentioned, in virtue of which no change, however important, pro- 
duces its result till a certain interval has elapsed, the immediate effect 
of the accession of strength and vigour given to the cause of reform 
by the suecess of popular principles in the struggle between North 
and South, was to replace the old Whigs in office. The short-lived 
Russell administration broke down on the question of Reform; but 
even if it had survived the Session of 1866, it could not have reckoned 
on any prolonged existence from the palpable want of harmony then 
existing between the various sections of the ministerial party. The 
Adullamite secession was in reality a protest on the part of the faint- 
hearted Liberals against the growing influence of the more extreme 
section; and the accession of the Conservatives to office, first under 
Lord Derby and then under Mr. Disraeli, was of immense practical 
advantage to the Liberals by suspending their intestine divisions in 
the presence of the enemy. Throughout the period of the conservative 
administration there was no occasion for the renewal of the dissen- 
sions that had paralysed the active strength of the liberal party. 
Through an odd combination of circumstances, too fresh in public 
memory to need recital, the Tory Government passed their Reform 
Bill in deference rather to the wishes of the Radicals than of the 
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moderate Liberals ; and the desire, to use Lord Derby's own phrase, 
** to dish the Whigs,” compelled the Administration to secure by their 
concessions the passive support of the Radicals. Against this coalition 
the Palmerstonian Liberals were powerless, and household suffrage 
became the law of the land; though it would probably be difficult to 
say whether the measure was most distasteful to the majority either 
of the Ministry or of the Opposition. 

When the Reform question was finally terminated, the proposal for 
the overthrow of the Irish Church Establishment monopolised poli- 
tical attention. Upon this question there was fortunately little or no 
division of opinion in the liberal camp ; and from the day when Mr. 
Gladstone first introduced his historical resolutions to that on which 
the Bill was finally passed through the House of Lords, the Liberals 
of all shades have worked together heartily and loyally. Common 
struggles and common triumphs have no doubt done much to consoli- 
date the party, but it would be premature to assume that this har- 
mony must necessarily continue after the contest is over. The Ad- 
ministration is composed of elements which have a dangerous tendency 
to fly apart. For the first time since the Reform Bill of 1832 a liberal 
Ministry has been formed in which the Whigs are in a minority ; and 
it cannot be doubted that their virtual exclusion from power, and the 
admission of new men into their places, has offended the suscepti- 
bilities of our patrician Liberals. Upon many questions of principle, 
and upon all questions of personal predilection, the opinions of the 
old Whigs are much more ir accordance with those of the modcrate 
Conservatives than with those of the Manchester school; and even 
if these old Whigs remain true at heart to their faith in the creed of 
progress, they cannot fail to be aware that their best prospect of re- 
gaining their lost influence lies in the chance of a disrupture in the 
liberal party, which might, and probably would, be followed by a 
coalition of the more advanced Conservatives with the less advanced 
Liberals. There is not the slightest ground for suspecting the Whig 
magnates of any disloyalty to Mr. Gladstone ; but it would not be in 
human nature for them not to feel that their old supremacy is incom- 
patible with the presence of Mr. Bright and of politicians of his stamp 
in the Cabinet in any other capacity than as the holders of political 
brevet rank. 

It has already been made evident that the Radical element in the 
Cabinet is one of great substantive importance. The expectation so 
commonly entertained, or, at any rate, so loudly expressed, that the 
President of the Board of Trade would become a Minister of Mr. 
Milner Gibson's type as soon as he took office, has now been com- 
pletely dispelled. It is possible that the ill-natured taunts, and still 
more ill-natured compliments, with which the member for Birmingham 
was told on joining the Ministry that he had surrendered his inde- 
pendence, and had placed himself under bonds to run in harness, may 
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have goaded him to the assertion of his individual power, with scant 
regard for his obligations towards his colleagues. But let the explana- 
tion be what you like, the broad fact rémains, that Mr. Bright, since his 
entry into the Ministry, has acted rather as the leader of an allied but 
independent force than as a subordinate officer. Agreement or disagree- 
ment with Mr. Bright’s political opinions does not necessarily involve 
either approval or disapproval of the particular line he has adopted 
as a Minister. The language he has uniformly held upon the subject 
has amounted to this:—‘‘I have no wish for office, but if my influ- 
ence and weight are essential to the Ministry, I am willing to take 
office, provided Iam allowed to maintain my individual freedom of 
action.” It may be said that such independence is incompatible with 
government by party as constituted in England; but so long as 
Mr. Gladstone was made acquainted beforehand with the terms on 
which the great popular tribune entered his administration, no accu- 
sation of want of loyalty can fairly be urged against the President of 
the Board of Trade. The utmost that his colleagues can say against him 
is to repeat the complaint of the Latin poet concerning his mistress,— 
‘“‘Nec sine te nec cum te vivere possum.’ But even supposing that 
the leader of the Radicals was a man of less rugged independence, 
and of a more conciliatory disposition, it is not easy to see how he 
could hold subordinate office on the same terms as an ordinary official. 
It might be desirable that the Radicals should merge themselves in 
the liberal forces; but such a consummation, whether desirable or 
not, is not likely to be accomplished. There is nothing to be gained 
by shirking facts, and the fact is that there does exist a radical party 
in the country and in Parliament distinct from, and in some respects 
opposed to, the ordinary Liberals. A comprehension of this truth is 
essential to any correct understanding of the present, or future, state 
of parties. On various occasions Mr. Bright has shown that he 
holds himself to be an independent power in the Cabinet, and if he 
had not made this manifest he would have lost his influence with his 
immediate followers. 

Indeed, even on a question where all Liberals were so united as 
they were concerning the Irish Church, effective co-operation would 
hardly have been possible had it not been for the personal influence 
of the Premier. Without entering upon any claborate disquisition on 
Mr. Gladstone’s claims to the reputation of a great statesman, it is 
not too early to state that he has already shown himself to be a great 
parliamentary leader. Nine months of office have dealt a death-blow 
to the old stereotyped complaints about his lack of discretion, his want 
of temper, his ignorance of parliamentary tactics. Very little, if any- 
thing, of these alleged defects has been made manifest during the 
Session; and such slight manifestations as there may have been have 
sunk into insignificance when compared with the extraordinary talent, 
energy, and resolution which have characterised his régime. You 
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must look back to the days of Peel, possibly to those of Pitt, before 
you find a Minister who has carried his party with him so completely 
as the present Premier. And his influence in Parliament, great though 
it be, is very far less in degree than his influence with the country. 
His almost exuberant energy, his somewhat indiscriminate earnest- 
ness, his impatience of opposition, endear him, rather than .other- 
wise, to the great outside public. The success of any agitation to 
which Mr. Gladstone might attach himself would be assured before- 
hand, while his refusal to countenance any proposed reform would be 
a most formidable obstacle to its chances of being carried. No small 
portion of the Premier’s power is due to his capacity for sympathising 
with any shade of sincere and genuine feeling. Probably the only 
section of the liberal party with which Mr. Gladstone has nothing in 
common, is that of the old Palmerstonian Liberals, and this section 
is not likely to be of great substantive importance in the times that 
seem to be near at hand. . 

Throughout the late Session the Prime Minister contrived to avoid 
any dissension between the two wings of the liberal army. The 
Whigs felt satisfied that he would not allow reform to degenerate 
into revolution ; the Radicals were convinced that under him reform 
would be thorough ; and the event has justified the hopes of cither 
party, and has in consequence increased their confidence in their 
leader. Luck, no doubt, has been upon Mr. Gladstone’s side, and he 
can hardly reckon in future campaigns on the accidental good fortune 
which attended him in the discussion on the Irish Church. Yet the 
same influence and the same energy that have mainly contributed to his 
success may serve him hereafter in equally good stead. Moreover, 
Mr. Gladstone has this immense advantage in his favour, that while 
he remains at the helm no other liberal leader is possible. The 
liberal party, or any important section of it, can only refuse to follow 
his guidance on condition of consigning themselves to the opposition 
benches. 

Still, in any speculation on the state of parties, it is impossible to 
leave out of sight the contingency of Mr. Gladstone’s being removed 
by failing health, or any other cause, from the parliamentary arena. 
The consideration of this contingency is of importance as showing 
the want of permanent cohesion between the different sections of the 
liberal organisation. Supposing Mr. Gladstone to be set aside, it is 
impossible to suggest any statesman who would lead the liberal 
party as at present constituted. There is no lack of possible Premiers, 
but there is a complete absence of Premiers who could justly rely 
upon the support of the Gladstonian majority. After we have lived 
to see Mr. Bright a Cabinet Minister, it would be foolish to say that 
the Free Trade orator could never under any circumstances be Prime 
Minister and chief of the Liberals; but such an event is, to say the 
least, unlikely, and could never come to pass at all except after many 
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changes, the accomplishment of which must necessarily be a work of 
time. For the present we may simply state that an avowed Radical 
could not be the leader of the English Liberals. From the old 
Whig connection there might be selected three or four potential 
Premiers. As leader of the liberal minority in the House of Lords 
Earl Granville has shown parliamentary ability of a kind which, in 
former deys, would have marked him out as a formidable candidate 
in the event of any vacancy in the Premiership ; but, for the future, 
higher qualities than those of which the Secretary for the Colonies 
has hitherto shown himself to be possessed, will be needed for the 
chief command in the army of progress; and, moreover, as has been 
stated before, a seat in the House of Lords is becoming more and 
more a practical disqualification for the Premiership. A similar 
objection applies to the Duke of Argyll, who has perhaps more in 
common with the advanced Liberals than any other of the great 
Whig magnates ; and Lord Clarendon’s age would alone be a bar to 
his ever succeeding to the leadership. Of the younger Whig poli- 
ticians, the Marquis of Hartington would scem to have the most 
recommendations for the position of a future liberal commander-in- 
chief, and between him and the Radical members of the administra- 
tion, there is said to be a cordial understanding. Still, whatever 
may be the personal relations between the Manchester party and any 
individual Liberal statesman, it seems difficult to conceive how any 
other Minister but Mr. Gladstone could frame a programme on which 
the different sections of the Liberals could agree. For some time to 
come, at any rate, measures are likely to be more important than 
men in our political struggles; and though the exceptional influence 
of the Premier's personal character may operate to retard this ten- 
dency, yet even under his Premiership the programme of the Ministry 
will be more looked to than its personnel, while under that of any 
other statesman measures would carry the day over men without any 
possibility of doubt. In the event of the Premiership being vacant, 
either through Mr. Gladstone’s retirement or through a disruption of 
the liberal majority, such a coalition would certainly be possible, as 
that to which allusion has already been made. Under no conceivable - 
circumstance could any influential section of the Liberals support an 
administration presided over by Mr. Disraeli; but in case any funda- 
mental change in our political or social constitution should be defi- 
nitely adopted as part of the radical programme, it is not only possible 
but probable that the Whigs and a large section of the moderate 
Liberals might coalesce with the Conservatives, and of such a liberal- 
conservative coalition Lord Stanley would be the natural leader. 
How far his lordship’s cligibility for such a post would be affected 
by the not improbable contingency of his being called to the Upper 
House before any coalition of the above kind could take place, is a 
question on which there is no need to enter. 
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Let it be clearly understood that in this paper it is not the 
writer’s wish to prognosticate a disruption in the liboral ranks; 
still less is it his intention to say whether any such disruption 
would be justifiable or unjustifiable, or to lay down any law as 
to the side which honest Liberals should espouse in the event of 
its occurrence. So much would depend upon the circumstances of 
the disruption, upon the persons by whom it was originated, and 
upon the immediate issue which gave rise to it, that it would be im- 
possible to express any opinion beforehand as to the line of action it 
might entail upon persons accustomed, according to the Horatian 
adage, ‘“‘ Nullius jurare in verba magistri.” Moreover, it is perfectly 
upon the cards that the contingency contemplated may never be 
realised. There is amongst all English parties such a fund of com- 
mon sense, such a dislike to pushing controversies to their extreme 
logical deductions, such a love for compromise in itself, that the 
chances are perhaps always against the violent disruption of any 
English political organisation. It is also obvious that, if any states- 
man can command the allegiance both of the extreme and of the 
moderate Liberals, it is the present Premier; and the fact of a 
Minister with such influence holding the leadership of the party at 
the present crisis is full of promise for the future of the great organisa- 
tion which has just swept away an abuse of three centuries’ standing. 
In the political outlook certain conclusions seem to us pretty clearly 
established ; the first is, that Mr. Gladstone is the only possible 
leader for the Liberals, if they are to remain united ; the second is, 
that Mr. Disraeli must cease to lead the Conservatives as soon as 
they endeavour to uphold any existing institution in serious earnest ; 
the third is, that if the Radicals push their demands far beyond 
the views of the ordinary Liberals, the probable result will be a coali- 
tion between the Whigs and the Liberal Conservatives. Given 
these conclusions, and the fact that no work is yet cut out for next 
Session,—but, on the contrary, that a number of questions are certain 
to be mooted which involve immense social interests, but upon which 
the liberal party, as a whole, has not yet arrived at any definite con- 
clusion,—it is not too much to say that ere long the strength of the 
liberal organisation will be exposed to a trial of unwonted severity. 
And, if this be so, it is a matter of urgent interest to consider what 
at the present time is the real as well as the nominal state of English 


parties, 








THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH METAPHYSICIAN.* 
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Sm Wru1am Hamiiton was a man of whom Scotland has every 
reason to be justly proud. But for him, she, and indeed Britain, 
would have been barren of deep philosophical speculation, probably 
even of much philosophical interest, at a time when on the Continent 
great and earnest men were actively engaged in its researches. Thus 
Sir William Hamilton was remarkable inasmuch as he revived the 
study of philosophy proper in these islands; but his character was 
such that, living at any time, he would have made an impress upon 
the thought of the day. His love of philosophy was unbounded in 
its enthusiasm and untiring in its energy, while his original specula- 
tive genius was strikingly great. But even to put these aside, his 
almost superhuman learning and the rare elevation and beauty of his 
character were such as at any time to command admiration and to 
compel respect. The present memoir, which has been eagerly antici- 
pated for some time, will be read with much interest, even by those 
who have hitherto known the philosopher and his works only by 
name. Professor Veitch has done his work with great care, with a 
painstaking elaboration and combination of the materials at his com- 
mand, and with a genuine love and admiration of the man he is 
writing about. The biographer has not always, however, shown 
himself a very graceful or skilful artist. His materials, if never care- 
lessly are sometimes awkwardly put together, and once or twice, 
when meaning to be pathetic, he has only succeeded in being clumsy. 

Hamilton had almost a right to be a Scotch Professor. His grand- 
father, on the death of an elder brother, was appointed to the Chair 
of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow, and on his death was suc- 
ceeded by Sir William’s father. His grandmother was a daughter of 
a professor of Church history in the same university, and he himself 
was born in a house within the college walls, on the 8th of March, 
1788. There appears to have existed in Glasgow during the lifetime 
of the grandfather a quaint and genial circle of men, representatives 
both of the academic and commercial interests of the city. For the 
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sake of good fellowship and with the desire to cultivate and give 
scope to their literary propensities they formed themselves into clubs, 
Sir William’s grandfather, Dr. Thomas Hamilton, was a prominent 
member of two of these,—the Anderston and the Hodge Podge. The 
Anderston, founded by Simson, the famous restorer of ancient 
geometry, was the oldest and most distinguished of all the clubs in 
Glasgow, and used to meet in a hostelry in what was then a subur- 
ban village. The proceedings were commenced by a dinner at two 
o'clock, when, remembering some of the celebrities who belonged to it, 
Professor Veitch concludes, that ‘‘ the banquet of hen broth was no 
doubt well-seasoned by Attic salt." The Hodge Podge seems to have 
been of a somewhat less classical type than the Anderston, if we are 
to judge from the description of it, given in some doggerel verses by 
its Laureate, Dr. John More :— 
“ A club of choice fellows each fortnight employ 

An evening in laughter, good humour, and joy; 

Like the National Council, they often debate, 

And settle the Army, the Navy, the State.’’ 


Further on in the effusion, and in the same strain of pleasantry, he 
refers to Dr. Thomas Hamilton :— 


“ He who leads up the van is stout Thomas the tall, 
Who can make us all laugh, though he laughs at us all; 
But entre nous, Tom, you, and I, if you please, 
Must take care not to laugh ourselves out of our fees.” 


Sir William’s own father, inheriting the amiability and humour of 
*¢stout Thomas the tall,” died young, before he had completed his 
thirty-second year, leaving to the care of his young widow two sons, 
—William, the subject ef this paper, and Thomas, who became the 
brilliant author of ‘Cyril Thornton,” and other works. On Mrs. 
Hamilton devolved all the arduous duty of edvtation. She was quite 
equal to the task, being a woman with considerable strength of cha- 
racter, with a vein of sternness, almost harshness, mingling with her 
mother’s nature. When quite a child, we find that love for the 
marvellous and romantic, which in after years in his hours of 
relaxation used to make Hamilton read the ‘“ Arabian Nights,” 
‘¢‘ Frankenstein,’ and the works of such an authoress as Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, displayed in his love for the graphic illustrations to the 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and the “‘ Apocalypse,” and, subsequently, the 
* Ancient History ” of Rollin, and the ‘‘ Natural History’ of Buffon. 
When a boy he was a true boy, more given to active out-door exer- 
cise and to sports of all kinds, in which he always excelled, than to 
precocious book-learning. Still, although his almost superabundant 
amount of vital energy, found its readiest outlet in such a way, he 
must have expended much of it on his studies, as we find him attend- 
ing the junior Latin and Greck classes at the University at the early 
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age of twelve. Much to his indignation, and much against his youth- 
ful sense of dignity, he was, however, removed from the University, 
and was sent to study under Dr. Dean, at Bromley, in 1801, where 
he made rapid progress, and was distinguished for his love of 
languages. In letters to his mother, from Bromley, we have inter- 
spersed with accounts of his school work anxious inquiries as to the 
quantity of fruit in the orchard at Rindmuir, as to where he was to 
spend his holidays, and as to the possibility of half-a-guinea being 
forthcoming from the maternal purse, to purchase a box to put books 
and ‘‘things” into. Two years later he returned to Scotland, and 
re-entered the University of Glasgow, where he soon began a career 
of brilliant success, and where he had for a close companion Michael 
Scott, the author of ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,” &c. Most of his spare time 
and the college vacations, which in Scotland are long, were spent at 
the Manse of Midcalder, at the foot of the Pentland Hills, under the 
healthy instruction and care of the Rev. Dr. Somners; and here it 
was he began his first essays in philosophy. But not as a hard 
student, or as a young philosopher, was he remembered in the village 
of Midcalder, but rather as a ‘‘wild boy and full of sport,” a great 
hand at swimming and leaping, the life and soul of all the healthy 
activity and enjoyment of the place,—a king among boys. 

When about seventeen years of age he began to pay particular 
attention to the study of medicine,—a study which afterwards was 
of great use to him in investigating the relations that exist between 
Psychology and Physiology. For the medical profession, indeed, he 
appears to have been destined for some years, no less by the wishes 
of his friends than by his own inclinations, and for the purpose of 
following up his studies in that direction, he spent the winter 1806-7 
in Edinburgh. Here the passion, which had first shown itself when 
a student of Glasgow, of collecting rare and old books and editions, 
—a propensity which was to make him the possessor of one of the 
noblest libraries ever amassed by an individual collector,—was 
developed, and to his mother’s eyes assumed alarming proportions. 

Mrs. Hamilton was anxious that her boy should go to Oxford, and 
despite many friends, who saw in William Hamilton only a lad of 
ordinary abilities, her desires were gratified by his entering Balliol 
College as a Snell Exhibitioner in May, 1807. The impression which 
his personal appearance, character, and habits of study left on the 
students with whom he came in contact was very remarkable. The 
few men who knew him, and who now survive, all concur in testifying 
to the warm feelings of admiration and love which he excited, at 
once by the manly beauty of his person, his courteous and agreeable 
manners, the kindness and gentleness of his demeanour, the force of 
his intellect, and the extraordinary character of his attainments. 
Amongst those who have left reminiscences of his life at Oxford are 
Lockhart, whose fast friend he ever was,—till some lamented and 
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unexplained breach occurred in after life,—Mr. J. H. Christie, ang 
Mr. James Traill. Those Oxford days seem to have taken a fast 
hold upon Lockhart, and when he wrote home Hamilton’s name was 
repeatedly to be found in his letters; and it was Hamilton’s tutor, a 
Mr. Powell, a strange being, who soon found that he was quite as 
unnecessary to his pupil as he wished his pupil to be to him, whom 
he made the prototype of Daniel Barton in “Reginald Dalton.” 
From Mr. Traill’s reminiscences of the future professor, we glean 
some account of the boyish sportiveness of his early days, which it 
is useful and pleasant to record, as we are not in general apt to asso- 
ciate such a thing with the hard reading student and the philosopher 
in embryo. We read of how the two friends one night strewed 
crumbs of bread soaked in wine for a mouse, which had crept out 
during a protracted silence, and how they made the discovery that 
men and mice were very much the same under the influence of drink; 
of how they went to forage for provisions late at night in other men’s 
rooms, and how on one occasion they narrowly escaped being brained 
by the poker of a brother Scot of fiery temperament. Some of the 
stories related of him are of the nature of practical jokes. One 
morning he had some men breakfasting with him. The quality of 
the chocolate was much praised. When it came round to him, he 
looked rather suspiciously at it, and asked his servant how he made 
it. The servant replied, ‘(In the usual way; in the large coffee 
biggin.” ‘ You blockhead!” said Hamilton, ‘don’t you know that 
was what I boiled the child’s head in yesterday ;” an announcement 
which must have had a strange eflect on the party at breakfast, 
knowing as they did Hamilton’s proclivities in anatomical study. One 
evening with another party in his room, making midnight eerie with 
relating ghost stories to one another, he stole unobserved out of the 
room. In a little while the party was startled by a loud single knock 
at the door ; it opened, and a human skull, shrouded in a white sheet, 
appeared over the top of the door, gradually rising till it reached the 
root of the room, when it stretched out a pair of Jean arms over the 
awestruck group. The apparition was manufactured by Hamilton, 
with a skull, a table-cloth, along carpet-broom for a body, and hearth 
brushes for arms. On another occasion, it is said, with rather a 
noisy party assembled, a tutor, as was his custom, stole out after the 
stair-lights were out, and listened at the door. Hamilton knew his 
habit, and was prepared for him. Suddenly opening the door, he 
seized the eaves-dropping tutor by the collar, took him to the stair- 
case, lifted him up and gave him a good shaking suspended in mid- 
air. It was pitch dark, and the tutor in terror revealed himself. 
Hamilton made a well-feigned apology, protesting that it never 
entered his head that Mr. could place himself in such a posi- 
tion, and assuring him that he thought it had been some rascally 
scout. 
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But these and such other tales were mere episodes in a life now 
devoted to abstract study, varied reading, and deep research, filled 
with dreams of ardent intellectual ambition. Here his intellectual 
character was fairly formed, and here he gave himself up to the fasci- 
nations of the study of Aristotle, whom he recognised as the greatest 
moulder of his thoughts, and as exerting the strongest influence over 
his intellectual activity. Even in the short period of his under- 
graduatesLip he became the most learned Aristotelian in Oxford. 
In the Horours’ examination, so singular was the list of books he 
gave in, that an accurate copy of it was preserved by the examiner ; 
and in fourteen of the books which he took up, in the abstruse sub- 
jects of Greck philosophy, he was not questioned, the greater part of 
them being declared by the examiners too purely metaphysical for 
public examination. According to the testimony both of Mr. Villers 
and the Rev. Alexander Nicoll of Balliol, his examination in the 
department of philosophy stood, and still stands, unrivalled. 

On leaving Oxford it was necessary for him to choose his profession. 
Medicine was inviting. He had good chances of success in it, from 
the goodwill of friends and from his own studies; but if he made 
medicine his mistress he could not continue to coquet with philo- 
sophy, as he could do if he embraced the legal profession. So 
accordingly to the study of law he betakes himself, and in July, 1813, 
passes for an advocate, and takes up a permanent residence in Edin- 
burgh. His interest in legal matters was also enhanced when making 
inquiries in regard to his claims to the baronetcy of Preston. The 
Hamiltons of Airdrie, of which family his father was a cadet, were a 
branch of the family of the Hamiltons of Preston and Fingalton. 
There had always been a tradition amongst them that, since the 
extinction of the direct male line of that ancient house, they were 
entitled to its honours. On the death of a cousin, young Hamilton 
became head of the Hamiltons of Airdrie ; and finding such an inves- 
tigation in the line of his legal work, and doubtless inspirited by the 
remembrance of the noble deeds done by that illustrious house—a 
house which has left its mark on many a page of Scottish history, 
even back as far as the times of King Robert the Bruce—he sct about 
the work of proving himself the legal heir to its titles and dignitics. 
He was successful in establishing his claim, and henceforth was known 
as Sir William Hamilton. He was now a regular attendant at the 
Parliament house, waiting for work, “‘ having his time,” he writes, 
“sadly consumed in pacing these vile Parliament-house boards, 
nothing to do;” adding characteristically, ‘‘ which I am not sorry 
at, in the present state of my legal acquirements.” These acquire- 
ments, however, were far from being inconsiderable. Indeed, his 
mind was of such a nature as never to rest satisfied with half attain- 
ment; and his legal career could in no wise be said to have becn a 
failure, although perhaps the term brilliant could never be attached 
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to it. His mind always revolted at the details and technicalities 
necessary to be acquired for x remunerative practice ; and his ardent, 
aspiring intellect was always soaring beyond the dry minutie and 
paltry trifles in which some of the most sueeessful men found their 
delight, and from a knowledge of which they obtained their cases. 
The Advocates’ Library was 2 much more congenial place of resort, 
and we often find him shaking the dust from dingy tomes which had 
not been handled for years, and burying himself in their contents, 
utterly forgetful of the agents who would not fee him, and of the 
reign of a Tory Government which would give a Whig like himself no 
work ; for Sir William, though unobtrusive as a politician, was and 
continued to be a staunch Whig, though never perhaps a useful one, 
in the lower and common sense of that term, or a bustling and active 
partisan. 

His mother and her young niccc, Miss Janet Marshall, who after- 
wards became Lady Hamilton, lived with him at this time in Edin- 
burgh, and they were frequently to be found in the circles of Edinburgh 
society, where Sir William was ever welcome, accompanicd as he often 
was by Lockhart, Wilson, De Quincey, and his brother, Captain 
Hamilton, now an oflicer on half pay, given over to the pursuit of 
literature. De Quincey, before he became personally acquainted with 
him, thus conveys some idea of what was thought of Hamilton by 
strangers :—‘‘ The extent of his reading was said to be portentous— 
in fact, frightful—and to some extent even suspicious ; so that certain 
ladies thought him ‘no canny.’ If arithmetic could demonstrate 
that all the days of his life, ground down and pulverised into ‘ wee 
wee’ globules of five or cight minutes each, and strung upon threads, 
would not furnish a rosary anything like corresponding in its-separate 
beads or counters to the books he was known to have studied and 
familiary used, then it became clear that he must have had extra aid 
in some way or other—must have read by proxy. Now, in that case, 
we all know in what direction a man turns for help, and who it is that 
he applies to when he wishes, like Dr. Faustus, to read more books 
than belong to his allowance in this life.” 

And afterwards he thus speaks of his personal appearance. ‘‘ There 
was an air of dignity and massy self-dependence diffused over his 
deportment, too calm and unaffected to leave a doubt that it exhaled 
spontaneously from his nature, yet too unassuming tv mortify the 
pretensions of others. Men of genius I had seen before, and men 
distinguished for their attainments, who shocked everybody, and 
upon me in particular, nervously susceptible, inflicted horror as well 
as distress, by striving restlessly, and almost angrily, for the chief 
share in conversation. Some I had known who possessed themselves 
in effect pretty nearly of the whole without being distinctly aware of 
what they were about In Sir William, on the other hand, 
‘was an apparent carelessness whether he took any conspicuous share 
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or none at all in the conversation. .... In gencral my conclusion 
was that I had rarely seen a person who manifested less of self- 
esteem under any of the forms by which ordinarily it reveals itself, 
whether of pride, or vanity, or full-blown arrogance, or heart-chilling 
reserve.” 

Sir William, besides mixing in the ordinary socicty of Edinburgh, 
saw a good deal of the distinguished foreigners who visited Edin- 
burgh, and his reputation attracted many of them to his mother’s 
house, both before and after his visits to the Continent, which he 
made for short periods in 1817 and 1820. 

In the latter of these years, the Professorship of Moral Philosophy 
became vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Brown. The two candi- 
dates for the Chair were Mr. John Wilson, known at that time as the 
author of the ‘Isle of Palms,” and a leading contributor to “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” which had commenced its brilliant career, and . 
Sir William Hamilton, not known as an author, but of great reputation 
for profound learning and varied reading, as we have scen in our first 
extract from De Quincey ;—in politics,—a thing of more consequence 
in those days than either authorship or reputation,—a Tory the 
former, 2 Whig the latter. The clection was in the hands of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh, composed, as usual, for the most part, 
of ignorant narrow-minded men, who then called themselves Tories 
and now rejoice in the name of Radicals. Each candidate has to 
support his claims by an array of testimonials. The character of 
Sir William’s must have been very high, for Mr. Cranstoun, afterwards 
Lord Corehouse, then at the head of the Scottish Bar, is reported to 
have said of them ‘I would rather have failed with such credentials 
than gained with any others.”” The Tories in the Council were, 
however, in a large majority, and Mr. Wilson was elected by a 
majority of 21 to 11,—a state of matters which, however, we are 
glad to record, did not interfere with the warm and close friendship 
that subsisted between the rivals. Early in the next year the Chair 
of Civil History became vacant, and it being known that Sir William 
would be disposed to accept it, the Faculty of Advocates, with whom 
the appointment virtually lay, cleeted him to the office by a large 
majority. The salary attached to the office was miserably inadequate, 
and the work of the class forming no part of the curriculum for 
degrees in arts, the attendance of students was very small, having 
fallen as low as one under a previous professor. Thus the field 
opened to the new professor was not very promising, or of such a 
nature to stimulate him to much exertion. Still Sir William was 
not the man to Ict things rest in this state, and he prepared a course 
of lectures, which were the means of rekindling an interest in the 
duties of the class, and bringing the number of the students up to 
about fifty. In the same year as he was elected professor he 
accepted the first of the many honours he was destined to receive 
yy2 
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from foreign countries, being made a foreign member of the Socicty 
for the Study of the German Language at Berlin. His private 
reading and study at this time was unbounded, and seems to have 
embraced a variety of topics, from the poetry of Buchanan and Balde 
to an investigation of the pretensions of phrenology, then attracting 
much attention, and the claims of animal magnetism. 

Mr. Carlyle, so like Hamilton in his lofty aim, his unswerving 
energy of purpose, in his love of truth for the truth’s sake, saw some- 
thing of him about this time, and in the course of the valuable and 
characteristic reminiscences which he furnishes to Professor Veitch’s 
book, he writes :— 

‘‘He was finely social and human in these walks or interviews. 
Honesty, frankness, friendly vivacity, courageous trust in humanity 
and in you, were charmingly visible. His talk was forcible, copious, 
_ discursive, careless rather than otherwise ; and on abstruse subjects, I 
observed, was apt to become embroiled and revelly, much less per- 
spicuous and elucidative than, with a little deliberation, he might 
have made it. ‘The fact is,’ he would often say, and then plunging 
into new circuitous depths and distinctions; again on a new ground, 
‘ the fact is,’ and still again, till what the essential ‘fact’ might be 
was not a little obscure to you. He evidently had not been engaged 
in speaking these things, but only in thinking them for his own 
behalf, not yours. By lucid questioning you could get lucidity from 
him on any topic. Nowhere did he give you the least notion of his 
not understanding the thing himself; but it lay like an unwinnowed 
thresning-floor, the corn grains, the natural chafi, and somewhat 
even of the straw unseparated there. This sometimes would befall 
not only when the meaning itself was delicate or abstruse, but also 
if several were listening and he doubted whether they could under- 
stand. On solid realistic points he was abundantly luminous ; 
promptitude, solid sense, free, flowing intelligibility always the cha- 
racteristics. The tones of his voice were of themselves attractive, 
physiognomic of the man: a strong, carelessly melodious, tenor 
voice, the sound of it betokening tenderness and cheerfulness ; occa- 
sionally something of slightly remonstrative was in his undertones, 
indicating well in the background possibilities of virtuous wrath 
and fire; seldom anything of laughter; of levity never anything ; 
thoroughly a serious, cheerful, sincere, and kindly voice, with looks 
corresponding. In dialogue, face to face, with one ke trusted, his 
speech, both voice and words, were still more engaging ; lucid, free, 
persuasive, with a bell-like harmony, and from time to time, in the 
bright eyes, a beaming smile, which was the crown and seal of all 
to you.” 

A thoroughly characteristic letter alsc has been preserved, which 
Carlyle writes shortly after he had settled in Chelsea, in which he 
tells him that literature in London seemed dying “ of thin diet and 
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flatulence,” but not so near dead as he had calculated ; and further 
expresses an intention of actually going to write a book, and perhaps 
of publishing a booklet already written. 

In 1827 Sir William sustained a great loss in the death of his 
mother, and the two years after this event proved the unhappiest of 
his life. He felt the horrors of solitude grow upon him daily, and 
he was for a time utterly prostrate, with no active spirit for his usual 
occupations. Writing to a friend he says, ‘‘ Once dining out was the 
greatest of all bores; now it is a refuge from the recollection of 
happy days, and the sad contrast of the present with the past.” Two 
. years after this he married his cousin, Miss Marshall, an event 
which had great influence on his after life and in ‘ moulding the 
inner nature of the man.” She fully supplied his mother’s place, and 
‘‘ from the first her devotion to her husband’s interest was untiring. 
and her identification with his work complete.” This notice of 
the husband would fail in honesty and justice without a tribute to the 
character, patient love, and arduous and faithful energy of the wife. 

Sir William up to this time, notwithstanding all his varied reading, 
thinking, and general acquirements, had as yet given to the world 
nothing as the result of his labours. It is said that he was far 
from being a ready writer, not that he could not write rapidly enough 
under compulsion, but he could not take up the pen at any time, as 
is the habit with some, and write a certain required amount. Indeed, 
he always appears to have taken the pen in hand with extreme 
reluctance. However, after his marriage he felt the need of adding 
to his pecuniary means, and under the very strong pressure and 
inducements of Professor Macvey Napier, who had just assumed the 
new editorship of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,’’ he began to contribute 
to its pages. For his first number, both to draw out Hamilton and 
to gratify his own tastes, which lay in the way of philosophical 
speculation, Mr, Napier applied to him for a philosophical article, 
suggesting as a subject the introductory book of Cousin’s, ‘‘ Cours de 
Philosophie.” This paper turned out to be the famous article on the 
“Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’”’—the precursor of many a brilliant 
and subtly-learned article to that review. The great merit of the 
paper was not early discovered throughout the country; to the 
general reader it was utterly incomprehensible, and only to one or 
two of the professed British metaphysicians was it intelligible. On 
the Continent, however, the review of Cousin was at once recognised 
as the work of a distinguished and highly-trained, speculative intelli- 
gence, and of a thinker who had probed not without results some of 
the deepest truths of philosophy. It was soon in the hands of all 
the philosophers of Europe, and was speedily translated into French 
and Italian. None gave it a more hearty welcome, or recognised 
more fully the philosophic genius of its author, than M. Cousin 
himself. Hamilton had been averse at first to writing the paper, 
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because, as he said, ‘‘ it would behove me to come forward in overt 
opposition to a certain theory, which, however powerfully advocated, 
I felt altogether unable to admit, whilst its author, M. Cousin, was 
a philosopher for whose genius and character I already had the 
warmest admiration—an admiration which every succeeding year has 
only augmented, justified, and confirmed.” Cousin seems to have 
taken the paper up in the same fine spirit in which it was written, 
He was only able for some time to sce an extract from it, but was 
much struck with it. He says in regard to it, that he did not believe 
there was any individual beyond the Channel capable of interesting 
himsclf so- deeply in metaphysics, and “I regard this article as an 
exeellent augury for philosophy in England. I am therefore thankful 
te the auihor, and wish he knew it.” Te expresses much anxiety 
to see the whole of it, and to obtain particulars about its author, 
After it arrives he dcelares it a masterpiece,—so excellent, indeed, 
that he thinks there cannot be fifty people in England capable of 
understanding it. It was the subject of a long correspondence 
between the two philosophers, the beginning of a very warm friend. 
ship and sincere mutual respect and admiration. 

This article was followed shortly atierwards by other important 
contributions to the philosophy of the country in the form of studies 
on ‘* Perception,” the train of thought involved in which was the 
natural and logiesl sequence to the one on the Unconditioned, and 
on Logie, being a review of recent English treatises on the subject, 
especially that ef Dr. Whately. Like the former article, this last 
one dealt with the subject in an entirely novel point of view, and 
turned the thought on the topic in question into an entirely new 
channel. On every page of it the hand of the Aristotelian student 
was visible, and he harmoniously develops the thought in the two 
former papers into a philosophical unity. His other studies were 
going on at the same time—his physiological studics taking the diree- 
tion of a series of experiments on his children, the results of which 
remain recorded in very elaborate tables. 

In 15.6 the Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh became vacant through the resignation of 
Dr. David Ritchie, and it might have been expected that the chair 
would have been at once given to Sir William, without even a formal 
application, far less a personal canvass. However, the Town Council 
of Edinburgh was a unique body, and one singular in all its ways. 
All the philosophic thought in the land pointed to Sir William as 
the fittest, and, indeed, only fit, candidate for the Chair; but the 
Town Council was much above taking notice of speculative opinion, 
and considered itselt far wiser in its own conceit. M. Cousin could 
not understand the position, and wrote urgent letters from his sick- 
bed in behalf of his friend. ‘‘ Sir William Hamilton,’ he wrote, ‘is 
the man who, before all Europe, has, in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 
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defended the Scotch philosophy, and posted himself as its represen- 
tative. In this relation the different articles which he has written in 
that journal are of infinite value ; and it is not I who ought to solicit 
Scotland for Sir William Hamilton; it is Scotland herself who ought 
to honour by her suffrage him who, since Dugald Stewart, is her sole 
representative. Again, he is, above all, eminent in logic. I would 
speak here as a philosopher by profession. Be assured that Sir 
W. Hamilton is the one of all your countrymen who knows Aristotle 
the best; and were there in all the three kingdoms of his Britannic 
Majesty a Chair of Logic vacant, do not hesitate to give it to Sir W. 
Hamilton.” Yet, despite this and many other strong and weighty 
opinions from the philosoplers of Europe, the worthy baillies and 
councillors of Edinburgh were very nearly electing to the Chair of 
Logie and Metaphysics, “in the interests of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion”—for Mr. ‘ Heresy Scenter” had been put on the philosophcr’s 
irack—one Mr. Isaac Taylor! The cause of philosophy in Scotland 
was only saved by the narrow majority of four! 

Sir William Hamilton was now in his true position in the University 
and in the country. ‘Grace & Dicu,” writes M. Cousin, “ vous 
¢tes nommé; vous voila a votre place et dans votre clement.” For 
the next few years his whole time and attention was devoted to his 
elass. There wis the true sphere of all Lis energy, there he was 
most at home and exerted the greatest influence for good. He was a 
born téacher in the highest meaning of the term, born to train and 
educate youthful intelligence, and to inspire youthful zeal and 
ardour. From the day of his cieciion be worked incessantly at 
his subject, and the introductory lecture of the course, delivered 
on the 21st November, made a profound impression on the large 
audience assembled to hear it, no less by the depth and subtlety 
of thought displayed, the evident familiarity with which he handled 
the most delicate questions, than by the deep, earnest eloquence 
of his language, the sweet lucidity of his style and wonderful 
happiness of expression. No one who heard him lecture in the 
class, his fine face lit up and radiant with enthusiasm, his whole being 
engrossed in his words, would have imagined that, owing to an aver- 
sion to composition, the lecture Lad been penned the night before, the 
concluding passages as late as five cr six in the morning, by his 
faithful amanuensis, Lady Hamilton. Sir William wrote the pages 
roughly and rapidly, and his wife copied them in an adjoining room. 
Sometimes the subject could not be sutiiciently mastered, and Sir 
William would be found writing as late as nine o’clock, and his weary 
wife asleep on the sofa, ever wakeful, however, when he appeared 
with a fresh supply for her to copy. His fame as a lecturer increased 
year by year, and students were attracted to the class from the con- 
tinents of Europe, America, and every part of the United Kingdom. 
It will be interesting to see what a stranger-student saw on his coming 
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up to attend the famous lectures, and the influence they were destined 
to exert on his every-day life. We cannot convey to our readers a 
more vivid picture of this than by quoting the words of one who was 
himself such a student—Professor Baynes, formerly a favourite pupil 
and assistant of Sir William's, and now an able advocate of the 
Hamiltonian philosophy as the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of St. Andrew's. Mr. Baynes contributed a paper on 
the philosopher to the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Essays” of 1856, which is instinct 
with enthusiasm, and highly vivid and real in its portraiture. 

“¢ Sir William’s manner,” he writes, ‘‘ naturally struck one on his 
first entrance by its native dignity, perfect self-possession, and genuine 
courtesy; but soon the attention was irresistibly attracted to his 
person. It was impossible, indeed, not to be impressed with the 
commanding expression of that fine countenance and noble bust ; the 
massive well-proportioned head, square and perfectly developed to- 
wards the front; the brow arched, full, and firmly bound together, 
with short dints of concentrated energy between; the nose pure 
aquiline, but for its Norman strength; and a mouth beautifully cut, 
of great firmness and precision, with latent sarcastic power in its 
decisive curve. But the most striking feature of all to a stranger was 
Sir William’s eye; though not even dark hazel, it appeared, from its 
rare brilliancy, absolutely black, and expressed, beyond any feature I 
have ever seen, calm, piercing, sleepless intelligence. It was, in a 
peculiar degree, the self-authenticating symbol of an intellect that had 
read the history, traversed the unknown realms, grasped the innermost 
secrets, and swept with its searching gaze the entire hemisphere of 
the intelligible world. Though naturally most struck with this at first, 
one soon found that it but harmonised with the perfect strength and 
finish of every feature; nothing being weak, nothing undeveloped in 
any. Whatever the previous expectations of Sir William's appearance 
might be, they were certainly realised, if not surpassed ; and however 
familiar one might afterwards become with the play of thought and 
feeling on that noble countenance, the first impression remained the 
strongest and the last,—that it was, perhaps, altogether the finest 
head and face you had ever seen, strikingly handsome, and full of 
intelligence and power.” 

It now only remains for us in a single paragraph to mention a 
few facts about the last years of his life. His contributions to 
the ‘“‘ Edinburgh Review” ceased when he was appointed pro- 
fessor, but not before he had broken a lance in favour of Oxford 
University extension. His papers on this subject elicited after- 
wards the warmest expressions of approval and thanks from the 
Commissioners, when they issued their report. He occupied him- 
self, when not engaged in the active duties of his class, on what 
in some respects was the greatest monument of his philosophical 
industry and zeal,—an elaborate edition of Reid. He also edited the 
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works of Dugald Stewart, and would, had he been spared; have 
written a memoir of him. On the study of Luther and his writings 
he also spent much labour. He cherished a lively interest in the 
ecclesiastical controversies raging around him, as an elaborate pam- 
phict with the expressive title ‘‘ Be not schismatics, be not martyrs by 
mistake,” amply proves. He continued to teach, with the greatest 
enthusiasm, a class that%yearly increased in numbers till he was 
struck down by paralysis in 1844, and even after that, whenever he 
was able, he continued to attend his class, conducted by an assistant, 
he generally read part of the lecture. He died on the 6th of May, 
1856, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. The inscription on his 
tombstone thus aptly describes the aim of his philosophy and his hope 
as a man ;—* His aim was bya pure philosophy to teach that through 
a glass darkly, now we know in part; his hope that in the life to 
come he should see face to face, and know even as he is known.” 
Side by side with this we may place the words of the late lamented 
Professor Ferrier, who always continued his warm friend and admirer, 
amid much philosophical difference. ‘‘A simpler and a grander 
nature,” he said, ‘‘never rose out of darkness into human life; a 
truer and a grander character God never made. How plain and yet 
how polished was his life in all its ways, how refined and yet how 
robust and broad his intelligence in all its workings.” 

Professor Veitch in his preface states that the aim of his book is 
entirely biographical, and we have dealt with it accordingly. There 
is, however, in an appendix, some fifty pages of purely philosophical 
matter, in which Professor Veitch shows much power and compre- 
hension in explaining and defending his master’s philosophy against 
the attacks of Mr. Mill, Mr. Veitch is thoroughly competent for the 
task and in some cases returns Mr. Mill's assaults with a vigorous 
enthusiasm and hearty power of philosophical buffeting very impres- 
sive and exciting. But we do not venture to enter such an arena, cr 
to mete out justice between two such combatants. 





BURLESQUE, NEW AND OLD. 


WHENEVER a question of patent or license is brought before a court 
of law, we have the spectacle of divers professors, gentlemen of the 
stage, leaders of the orchestra, authors, and managers, being 
examined as to the definition of the point in dispute. It is amusing 
to hear the wild theories and explanations vouched on such occasions ; 
the vague expoundings and hazy mystifications of what is simple 
in itself. Some time ago a travelling company wished to give a little 
opera, With a meagre piano accompaniment, in Ireland; but the 
managers of the regular theatres interfered with their veto. That 
veto turned on whether the interdicted performance was ‘a burletta,” 
—ihe shape of entertainment to which the terms of their patent allowed 
them to object. The whole tribe of artists was put into the box in 
succession ; but not one could logically define a burletta. When pushed 
to the metaphorical wall in cross-examination, they invariably caught 
at “* Midas.’ * Midas’ is a burletta.” ‘What is a burletta?” 
“«é Midas.’”  “ What is ‘Midas’?” “A burletta.” The utmost 
that could be obtained, that it was a something with songs inter- 
spersed,—in short, ** Midas.” But if there should arise a question of 
patent or privilege as to burlesque, there would be a far greater ditii- 
euliy. It may be doubted whether a single one of the managers who 
“command” a burlesque, of the authors who write it, of the players 
who play it,—ihough no one would dream of asking anything from 
them,—or of the vapid groundlings who take stalls, and, with vacaut 
mind, ‘ guilaw ” over the poor antics they come to sce,—could offer a 
definition of, much less describe, a burlesque. Major Singleman, accord- 
ing to his lights, will have before his eyes,—and before nothing more 
intellectual,—a mixture of low dresses, comic songs, and break- 
downs. ‘But why burlesque ?” he is asked. ‘ Well, you know,” 
he will say, ‘a fellow dressed up as a woman, aid Polly Melville 
doing Prince Arthur,—hang it ! what more fun could you have?” If 
we ask the ingenious punster who furnished the programme for the 
night, and the agile and exhausted artists who cach night, by sheer 
wind and limb, carry all through, to tell us the point at which they 
ure straining, the answer would be the same: ‘ Oh, a thing made up 
of dancing and jokes; an old story.” The greater public scarcely 
asks more. Yet through being content with such husks and such shams, 
it little dreams what chances of real fun and enjoyment it throws 
away. It accepts what appeals to the mere senses, instead of what 
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appeals to the intellect and brain. Frequent appeals to the former 
only end in monotony, and find no answer at last ; while appeals to 
the latter find « growing and steadily increasing response. Writers, 
actors, and audiences of burlesque, are all on an utterly wrong tack, 
and act and react on each other so as to produce stupidity. Our 
modern burlesques merely tickle the ear, not the brain. Polly Melville 
or Nelly Beauchamp,—such names do as well as those invented by the 
actresses,—-acting Hector and Achilles, only delight the eye. Itis the 
same, too, with iheir refined jigs, poor elocution, and feeble coquetries. 
Already are to be seen signs of exhaustion; the meagre well of in- 
vention has been drained dry ; there is nothing more to be pumped up 
but the old mud of ‘ break-downs,” slang, songs, and puns, which 
has been drunk again and again. Real burlesque is the clearest 
pellucid stream, flowing abundantly from the rock ; delicious, always 
welcome, and always to be drunk with enjoyment. Let us see what 
may be accepted as the true principle of burlesque, or at least as 
something trucr than that lack of principle to which is due the 
wretched stuff which is now palmed off as burlesque upon the public. 

It has been often repeated that every subject has its serious and its 
comic side; or, at least, may be so handled as to have its comic side. 
The lowest manner of producing this last effect is by dress or distor- 
tion of face. A man comes on in an absurd dress, and the surprise 
to the eye produces a laugh. A large nose in a pantomime makes the 
children scream with enjoyment. But see the dress or large nose 
half-a-dozen times and the effect is gone ; nay, rather, there is produced 
a sense of weariness and depression. There was something highly 
comic inthe Zthiopian serenaders when they first appeared ; now no 
one smiles at their high linen collars and blackened faces. What is 
wanting is the intellectual element, an underlying earnestness which 
shall introduce quite a new element. Thus, could we suppose Mr. Mill, 
—and we ask his pardon for such a supposition,—to be so eager, in 
justification of the negroes and of their state, as to come forward 
and identify himself with their cause by lecturing in the popular 
Ethiopian dress,—triangular linen, blackened face, woolly hair, &¢.,— 
and were he to impress his views earnestly, argumentatively, and 
passionately, the cfiect would be irresistibly ludicrous, especially as 
he grew more earnest and more passionate. The fun would be in- 
exhaustible and ever fresh. This example reveals one of the secrets 
of true burlesque,—an unconsciousness that it is burlesque. 

Every one remembers that exquisite bit of fooling, ‘‘ The Rejected 
Addresses ;” and a criticism, made on the imitation of Crabbe, really 
touched the true key-note of burlesque. It was said that if this poet 
had been set to write a poem on the fire at Drury Lane, he would have 
written it much in the same style as the caricaturist had done. The 
latter had placed himself in the position of the former, and had viewed 
the matter as he thought the other would have done. The supposi- 
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tion is that Crabbe would have gravely set himself to the trifling 
theme, and if he had condescended at all to describe the fall and 
rescue of Tom Jennings’ hat, and the check-taker ‘who gives the 
check he takes,”’ he would have used the same strain as his imitator, 
Here is the real humour of the thing ; the hypothesis of the poet in 
this new attitude, and his belief that he was as dignified as before. 
So at an electro-biological scance,—to come lower down,—the sight 
of a grave professor dancing away or singing is really ludicrous. 

To turn to instances more familiar to the public mind, it may be 
asked, how is our test to be applied to a burlesque on some mytholo- 
gical or historical story? Here, again, a transposition of the sub- 
ject matter into, or its contrast with, some inappropriate time or condi- 
tion, produces mirth. Thus, how droll is it to see one of Shakspeare's 
plays done at country theatres by inferior actors,—with their inferior 
shifts and pretences at dignity and grandeur. The effect is proportioned 
to the earnestness of the actors ; let them but show they are conscious 
of the ridiculous situation in which they are, or rather, let them wish to 
show it to the audience, and the “fun” disappears. The contrast too 
of togas, &c., with the face, bearing, and speech of the present time, has 
something comic. But a yet truer test is this. The real humorist knows 
that human nature must be the same materially in all times, and he will 
try and reproduce his old Romans end Greeks as nearly as possible 
with the weaknesses and conditions of our every-day life; showing 
that it is only the dress that makes the difference. And this task he 
will carry out with perfect earnestness and gravity. Of course he 
will dispose his effects with the utmost regard to humour. Again, 
knowing how inconsistent such old manners and customs are with 
our present habits, he will exaggerate the former so as to make the 
discordance more startling. The consummate art of Cervantes has 
invested Don Quixote with a pathetic interest. He is a gallant and 
sincere, though crack-brained, gentleman. Otherwise he had been 
a sublime type of burlesque from his very earnestness, and we can laugh 
with safety at the minor incidents which his ridiculous craze brings 
xbout. In Leech’s pictures to the Comic Histories of England and 
Rome we have glimpses of true burlesque,—portraits of Romans and 
Britons, and the scenes in which they figured,—given in an uncon- 
ventional way, much as people of our own time would have acted 
had the same situations arisen now. We are accustomed to invest 
these old scenes with an unfamiliar air and almost heroic grandeur ; and 
the surprise at finding that their heroes are inspired by our own earthly 
motives and inclinations produces a comic effect. What the true 
tone of this sort of ridicule should be, could be well shown by an 
illustration not drawn from the stage. One of the happiest satires 
of nearly two generations ago was a novel called “ Little Peddling- 
ton,” and which, though forgotten as a story, has been preserved by 
name in the commonplace book of literature. There is far more 
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real humour in it than in M. Sardou’s “ Nos Bons Villageois,” which 
is founded on the same notion, and its purpose is to show that in 
the most rural little corners there is as much meanness and pettiness 
as in greater communities. The gem of the whole is ‘The Guide- 
Book”’ of the place, a delicious parody of the unconscious vauntings 
and vanities of such chronicles. Now an inferior satirist of our time, 
who had got hold of the same idca, would do with it as the burlesque 
writers do with their ideas,—and in falling into raptures over the 
beauties of the town, would pitch on absurd far-fetched things, such 
as no real guide-book maker would choose. At every turn we should 
see the comic writer behind what he was writing. Not so that 
superior artist, John Poole, who is perfectly in earnest all through, 
and writes bis guide-book as if he were the real guide-book writer of 
Little Peddlington, proud of the new cast-iron pump which replaced 
the wooden one, of the “‘ portion of the old stocks” preserved in the 
museum, the beautics of the crescent, ‘‘ Yawkin’s Library,” &. We 
are told that but a footstep separates the sublime from the ridicu- 
lous; but our present funny writers seem to think it is a yawning 
crevasse, and use proportionate exertion. The true humorist, know- 
ing that every highly-straincd emotion and incident verges on this 
peril, chooses only the most prominent points whereon io dwell; a 
slight exaggeration disturbs the balance, and destroys the rest. 

It is hard,—as it was in the old discussion on the definition of wit, 
—to define niccly what burlesque should be. It is easy to show what 
it has been, and also to show that its present shape is utterly faulty, 
flat, and insipid. That we have reached a sort of finality is certain ; 
the old common forms are used up. They have been interchanged, 
compounded together with something like desperation. What the 
state of burlesque now is, whether it corresponds, not to the 
reasonable canons of burlesque, but even to the lower standard of 
buffoonery, may be illustrated here by a piece now being played 
at the Royal Strand Theatre, and which purports to be a bur- 
lesque history of Joan of Are. Now at the outset it may be 
doubted whether there was tact in the choice of such a subject, 
owing to the dignity and purity of that famous heroine ; indced, a 
glance at the familiar little statue, the bent head, and the sword 
clasped devoutly, would seem to forbid ridicule. Burlesque, 
abashed, might pass on. But the true comic view,—if one was to be 
taken,—would seem to be drawn from the position of a modern Jady 
of our day in a similar attitude, heading regiments, going through the 
functions of a general. For the practical tone of our times would jar 
at every turn upon such a conception. But, in truth, the task would 
be difficult,—in fact, impossible ; for the sincerity and gallantry of the 
maid must interpose at every turn, and check the attempt to ridicule. 

Another gross mistake is in choosing subjects for burlesque that 
are but little familiar, or with which the public mind has made but 
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recent acquaintance. The idea of burlesquing a play is a false 
one. The object of a burlesque should be something existing in 
the mind of the public, part of the common stock of popular 
knowledge, not something that has been seen by mere eyes, heard 
by mere ears, and that by the eyes and ears of but a few. In this 
‘¢ Joan of Arc” something is made to turn on the historic character 
of a Prince of Burgundy, utterly unknown to pit and galleries, and 
the lowest depth of mimetic fun is reached as he exhibits on his 
cuirass a painted bottle and two wine-glasses filled with Burgundy. 

But, indeed, this utter want of intelligibility is a special feature 
of the existing burlesque. Scenes and antics succeed each other, 
song follows song, in a sort of dreary monotony, and we won- 
der what is going on. Certainly we hear laughter about us, but 
laughter is not a certain sign of enjoyment. So simple and cheap a 
movement as a wink has convulsed many an audience ; and, stranger 
still, the proposing, or taking of, a kiss never fails to excite roars. 
With a little judicious compounding of these certain elements a laugh 
may be generally counted on to cheer the player’s efforts. 

How many dreary, weary hours have we to lay to the account of 
what is called so complimentarily ‘a capital burlesque ;”’ or, to quote 


the hoardings, ‘ Tir’em’s last uproarious burlesque ; the 400th night.” 
We read also in our newspapers announcements like the following !— 


ROYAL THAMES THEATRE! 


a 


GLORIOUS AND UNEQUIVOCAL SUCCESS! 
CHARLES THE FIRST; or, THE ROYAL BLOCK-HEAD. 


THE GREAT TOPICAL SONG, 
Encored six times every evening. 


Miss Potty Buxom as Kryc Cuarres. 
Mr. D. Jack as Otp Nott. 


A HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATE. 


Tue Speaker .. Miss Netty Grace. 


“TAKE THAT BAUBLE AWAY!” 
Encored six times nightly. 


, 
DOUBLE BREAK-DOWN. 


Royat Tuames THEATRE 


This is no exaggeration of the modern fashion of putting a bill of fare 
before a childish public. We are enticed in, and enter with a certain 
alacrity, as believing that a delightful night is before us, yet not 
without misgivings. What follows we all know. We can read it in 
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the faces of the departing audience about cleven o'clock. The 
feeling experienced by the listeners is very much akin to that felt 
after sitting out a long service in a church; it cannot compare to the 
absorbed interest with which we pass a whole day following a trial, 
or “‘a@ severe cross-examination;’’ to the little sense we have of the 
progress of minutes and hours passing by unappreciated, in a real 
dialogue, or struggle, between across-examiner and his witnesses. This 
is, indeed, the fault of our modern acting; all has becomesoconventional . 
that we have actually now the spectacle of actors imitating other actors; 
and the tricks and gags of a leading tragedian, or funny man, are 
copied with veneration by his provincial brothers. The simple result 
of all this is repetition, monotony, and fatigue. The screaming new bur- 
lesque at the Royal Thames is the screaming old one of six years 
ago, with its cards shuffled. The rival ‘ Nellys” and ‘“ Pollys” in 
the pink satin or blue satin “ tights’’ go through their little dances 
as before, and Mr. D. Jack wears a higher false forehead and a more 
startling shape of moustache, say five inches longer than his last 
pair. The “ great topical song” which this artist favours us with is 
usually a feeble doggrel of this nature :— 



























“Once more has Rachel been refused 
To be let out on bail; 
Enough to make the ladies all, 
Become so very pale. 
Burden, to a facetious air. 
What it means— 
What it sereens— 
I'm sure I cannot tell.” 















The “ encoring ten times” is contrived by Mr. D. Jack's retiring 
at the end of cach verse, as if he had quite finished, and re- 
appearing, as if much to his own annoyance. This takes in the 
simple stranger at first; but more amazing still it is to hear the 
frantic applause with which rhyme and sentiment far inferior to the 
above are welcomed. At one of our leading funny theatres the 
other night a perfect hurricane of applause greeted something worse : 
than the following extract from ‘‘ the great topical song :”’— 










*¢ And so the cabman’s fare, at last, 
Ts settled, nearly quite ; 
I’m sure there’s no one here will grudge 
Poor Cabby all that’s right. 
Burden. What it means— 
What it screens— 
I’m sure I cannot tell.” 














But who can blame the “ funny” writers who supply this stuff? 
Better would not perhaps extort even a reluciant guffaw. At houses 
of this sort it is a fact that the players actually encore themselves ; 
and when an indifferently comic trio, ‘My airy love blooms in the 
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airy,” obtains a faint flutter of applause, the singers often wait, half 
bowing acknowledgment, half asking for more, until the groundlings, 
—always delighted to be allowed to take part in anything going on,— 
respond to the challenge faintly. ‘Ixion” seemed to give our conven- 
tional notions of mythology quite a modern turn. Yet, as will be 
seen by-and-by, this is a very ancient idea, and has been tried very 
often, from the days of ‘‘ Midas” downwards. ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” 
too, was a happy thought, and the old story, including the conven- 
tional licentious captain of the British navy, held the elements of 
burlesque. But still, though the result was “funny,” somchow 
the piece had no relation to the original story, and formed a mere 
diverting spectacle. Such was enough, it will be said, and all that 
the manager asked. But it would seem that there were elements of 
yet deeper fun to be evoked, which would have provoked more intense 
enjoyment. How utterly astray public criticism was as to the true 
key-note to be touched, was shown by a representation of ‘the 
Admiral of the Black,” represented as a negro in naval uniform, 
and which was loudly commended and ealled attention to by the press 
as a device of true humour. This piece, in truth, bore the same 
relation to real burlesque as a bad pun or verbal quibble would 
do to realhumour. There could be no chord of humour touched, 
—indeed, there was no real meaning,—in making ‘ William” be 
played by a young girl in blue satin trousers. One would have fancied 
that the weak point in ‘ William’s ” character, and its suitability for 
ridicule, would have been found in his heroic sentiments, and the 
high-flown splendour of his diction, which our own experience tells 
us are not the common ‘characteristics of the British tar. This 
feature of the original drama has often amused the spectator, nct- 
withstanding its interest and popularity. But, surely, to havea young 
girl in blue satin trousers dancing break-downs and singing comic 
songs is no way of bringing ridicule on the gentle William. Captain 
Crosstree, with his spy-glass and its exercise, it must be owned, did 
verge on the humorous. 

In too many of these things a mere crude conception of what seems 
to be a humorous idea is started, but in a concrete shape, without 
an attempt at working it out; as ina piece that is, or was lately, 
running,—the idea of bringing on, as an element of supernatural 
terror, Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors, with its exaggerated 
ghastliness, did hold something that was ludicrous; but the thing 
produced was a mere servile copy of the original, so accurate as to 
make one think it had quite the same effect. Now, after the surprise, 
there is no fun in this mere mimicry,—no more than there is in the 
average theatrical mimics, who “ give us” Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. 
Charles Mathews with perfect exactness. The amusing mimic is the 
one who would, speak, on afy subject, not as these artists have 
spoken, but as they would speak. 
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But the treatment and working out of burlesque have got to be 
inconceivably poor and trivial. We have not even ‘‘ mere buffoonery,” 
which is often amusing. The following, which seem the mere 
“‘rinsings ”’ of the “funny” mind, are taken from one of our later 
burlesques :— 


“Let's fly, love, we ne’er shall, if we elope 
To Gretna Green, be e’er regrettin’ a slope.” 

‘Who ‘cross the ‘'weed, weds folks for trifling sums, 
O do leave off aetweedling your thumbs,” 

“Give me the dag: now all of you stand dag.” 


This sort of jesting is indescribable. It is sheer vulgarity, and 
partly even unintelligible. The following is more elaborate, and the 
reader will note the labour and the number of lines required to bring 
in the poor, high, much-prized conceit :— 

“ My detested enemy 
Shall find his threats, his hatred low and trickgy, 
His deep-toned vows of vengeance, are all—dickey. 
[Brings a dickey from the bag. 
Don’t be so sharp— 
K. Folks mostly say I’m blunt. 
A. Don’t in that snappish manner take a front.” 
But here are more flowers and fun :— 
*¢ How I should like to hocus him—/o-cuss him! ’’ 
“ Trampled o’er his spring guns, and his spring on‘cns.” 


“Why don’t she love me, she really can’t tell, 
I ama mighty swell, she might as well.” 


* His skill they all then questioned—each bold pranccr 
Got for his question a sharp little Z’ancer.” 


And for fear this conceit should not have strength to carry i 
through, a stage direction is added,— 


[“‘ Makes a motion of thrusting.” 


But this is not enough, and it is pushed further :— 


“He pinked them every one, both great and small— 
Vas publicly proclaimed the pink of all.” 
“My fish I landed with one little /’o0k.” 


“¢ Making one cry when he the street is haunting. 
“Pray cease! Troubadour! end—chanting.” 


The following specimen is literally unintelligible :— 


“ My love is not returned, my letters are, 
Under which circumstances, ha! ha! hal’ 
Or,— 
“0, he’s come! Yes, mum, 
That's why I feel all froth, because he's come.” 
VOL. IV. ZZ 
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“My couch the dare ground by the Bay o’ Biscay.” 


** And he, as Yankees say, indulged in sass, 
So I turned on the meeter: 
So I should gass,.” 


“On his feet high lows. 
—O why should Ai Jose him?” 

This sort of jesting is simply effrontery. The commonest social 
- punster, who is a nuisance to his friends, from his persisteat 
** witticisms,” would do better. But, whether these puns be bad or 
good, there arises another question ;—What amusement or entertainment 
can there be in such poor quibbling ? Any person in private life, per- 
sistently troubling us with such remarks, we should think impertinent, 
or should form a very low opinion of the mind that could find enjoyment 
in such tricks. But when we have such jokes learnt, studied, set off 
with dress and scenery, and officially brought forward under the 
dignified influence of ‘the stage,” their thin, poor, frail character, 
seen in all its barrenness, is revealed; and their miserable and 
unsubstantial framework seems to creak lamentably under the load 
of dressed, and too often undressed, figures, which are stuck upon it. 
As well keep one’s eye fixed all the day toa peep-showman’s box, and 
see repeated again and again the daubed battles and the triumphant 
processions and the crowned heads. Again and again must it be 
repeated that there is nothing dramatic in what appeals merely to the 
eyes and ears. Something else must be stirred. Our senses are 
unintelligent, and, like country bumpkins, when the first stupid stare 
of surprise is over, show astonishment at nothing. To rouse this 
dull languor there is but one method by the framers of the so- 
called burlesques of the day,—the method by which the dram-drinker 
must rouse himself,—namely, by repeated doses and more fiery 
draughts. These the manager must supply to a sated and querulous 
public, and, as there is nothing known more fiery than cayenne, the 
term of such stimulant is soon reached. 

Some twenty or thirty years uygo a very different species of humour 
was offered to the public,—which might then without compliment be 
called a discriminating one. The rabble of dancing girls then found no 
encouragement, or were confined to their proper regions at the oper:- 
house. The antics of a Polly This, or Patty That, would have been 
reckoned an insufierable familiarity, and the humorists of those days 
would have laughed contemptuously had they been called on to supply 
situations, the whole point of which turned on a fast young king being 
played by a girl, and a severe-looking woman by a man. Such a poiit 
might have been an incident in the course of the humour ; but that, 
and that from beginning to end, and nothing but that, cannot be ac- 
cepted as humour, and is not humorous. Some of the pleasant pieces 
of these more fortunate days were delightful scenes of fun, conceived 
in the happiest spirit of true burlesque, the best of which we owe to 
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that excellent artist, Mr. Planché. His name is more popularly asso- 
ciated with pieces of what the French call ‘feerie,”—a kind of dreamy 
and spiritualised version of one of our fairy tales, done with a certain 
seriousness, very much as it would appear to a child’s eye. His 
name recalls the ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” ‘‘ King Charming,” 
‘‘ Invisible Prince,” and many other pieces associated with the Vestris 
triumphs. Not so familiar are his truly humorous satires and 
pieces of pure burlesque on the old stories of mythology, where the 
doings of the gods and goddesses are ridiculed with a quiet gravity. 
(Edipus, Theseus, and many more are conceived in this true spirit 
and humorous key ; but his treatment of a single classical story, ‘The 
Golden Fleece,” is an excellent example, and may recall to a forgetful 
public the true principles of the art of raising laughter. Few old play- 
goers will forget Mr. Charles Mathews in his representation of that odd 
portion of the Greek dramatis persone, the Chorus,—that tedious body 
of moralisers and incessant interrupters of the business, who have 
perplexed and wearied so many a schoolboy with their Jeremiades 
and explanations. ; 

Fancy a body of old men sitting where the musicians now play, 
ind after each situation, or at the end of each scene, turning to 
the audience with some such remark as this: ‘‘ Ah, the unhappy 
Lady Clara!!! What is to become of her now? Howis she to escape 
from that bold, bad baronet? Surely she is overwhelmed with 
more wretchedness than she deserves. Is there no Providence ? 
Where are the good men? Ah! what is to become of her?” Or, 
again, when the bold, bad baronet is unexpectedly killed by his own 
pistol going off as he is scaling the wall to Lady Clara’s window, 
the gentlemen in the orchestra, if the drama were conducted on 
Grecian dramatic principles, would turn to the audience and say: 
“See there! Such is the consequence of indulging our own un- 
bridled passions. He lies there, that unfortunate baronet, a bleeding 
corpse. Punishment, though slow, hath o’ertaken him. Ah! what 
will happen now ?—what will become of us all? Wonderful are the 
decrees of fate! Not one of us can escape them!’’ Any reader of 
Euripides or Sophocles wili recollect that the dismal commentarics 
of ‘the Chorus” run something in this key. The terrible grandeur 
of the Greek plays made such an adjunct quite in keeping, and lifted 
it above the possible bathos of a dangerous familiarity. But to the 
scoffing Greek we can quite conceive the utterances of these super- 
numeraries furnishing a subject for inextinguishable ridicule; and. 
indeed, no more legitimate subject for burlesque could have been 
supplied to a Planché living at Athens. And there is this peculiarity 
in real burlesque, as distinguished from the false, that even thosc 
unacquainted with the subject that is satirised can see that there is 
something ridiculous in what is satirised. 

The story of the *‘ Golden Fleece” is, of course, familiar to all,--at 4 

zz2 
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least in its broad outline. There is the arrival of Jason, the labours 
appointed for him before he can win his bride, his desertion of her 
for Glaucé, her fury and her sacrifice of their children. Now the 
regular recipe for dealing with this tale by the workmen of our day 
would be after this fashion. Mr. David Jacks would be the King of 
Colchis,—with a red nose, an enormous artificial forehead, &c.,—and 
a reasonable wager might be accepted that he would be described in 
the play-bills after this fashion :— 


Keres, Kine or Cotcuits (so gluttonous that he would cat-us, and pos- 
sibly fond of cold cheese). . . . . Mr. Davi Jacks. 


Jason would, of course, belong by right to one of the pert and 
familiar young ladies of the establishment, who would appear in 
small satin ‘ tights,” with an eye-glass and moustache and whip; 
would talk with a drawl, and use ‘‘demmes’”’ and ‘bay Jove’s,’ 
sing slang songs, and, like Mr. Fezziwig in the ‘ Carol,” appear 
‘**to wink with her legs.” The bill would, of course, run :-— 


Jason (a young swell from an a-jasont country), Miss Potty Licutec. 


Medea would, as a matter of course, and without discussion, be done 
by the well-known comic gentleman of the house, who has done queens, 
and countesses, and washerwomen, and governesses, and Minervas. 
There would be the captain of the ‘ Argo,” like the captain of a 
steamer; policemen, as a matter of eourse ; in short, any play-goer 


could sketch out the framework. The effect on the mind would be 
the usual one,—nothing distinct or special, a general sense of “‘ break- 
downs,” romping, and bad puns, with Mr. Jack’s great “topical” 
song as before. 

How very different and even artistic is Mr. Planché’s treatment! The 
real gravity and earnestness becoming to burlesque are not lost sight 
of. The image of the Greek theatre is retained, and the Chorus sits in 
front. How pleasant and natural the flow of the introduction !— 


Cuorvs. Friends, countrymen, lovers, first listen to me, 
I’m the Chorus; whatever you hear or you see, 
That you don’t understand, I shall rise to explain— 
It’s a famous old fashion that’s come up again, 
And will be of great service to many fine plays, 
That nobody can understand now-a-days ; 
And think what a blessing, if found intervening, 
When the author himself scarcely knows his own meaning. 
You may reap from it, too, an advantage still further, 
When an actor is bent on marriage or murther, 
To the Chorus his scheme he, in confidence, mentions, 
*Stead of telling the pit all his secret intentions ; 
A wondrous improvement you all will admit, 
And the secret: is just as well heard by the pit. 
Verbum sap—To the wise, I’ll not put one more word in, 
Or instead of a Chorus they'll think me a burden ; 
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But just say, this is Colchis, and that’s King Metes, 
And this is young Jason, he coming to meet is. 

And there are the forty odd friends of young Jason, 
And that’s their ship Argo, just entering the basin. 

At the end of each scene I shall sing you some history, 
Or clear up whatever is in it of mystery. 


Compare, too, the song in which the Chorus,—and Mr. Mathews 
as the Chorus,—tells the story of the Fleece, with the average com- 
mon form of a burlesque song. The easy, natural way in which he 
converses with the audience, without the common gagging and 
familiarity with which such communication is generally carried on 
on the stage, is inexpressibly amusing :— 


However, my business at present is merely 

To tell what may not have appeared quite so clearly, 
The cause of the voyage, which in the ship Argo 
Young Jason has taken ; and why this embargo 

Ts laid on the fleece, which lies here on the shelf; 
And as I’m the Chorus, I’ll sing it myself. 


SONG.—Cuorvs.—“ The Tight Little Island.” 
There reigned once on a time, o’er Bocotia’s clime 
A King (Athamas he’s known by name as) ; 
He packed off his first wife, and thought her the worst wife, 
‘Till the second the first proved the same as. 
The second was Ino, who, you know, 
Was very displeasing to Juno, 
And a shocking step-mother the children of t’ other 
Found her, to their cost, pretty soon, oh! 


She threatened with slaughter her step-son and daughter, 
But a ram with a fine golden fleece, sir, 
Flew up thro’ the sky, with them so very high, 
They could not see the least spot of Greece, sir! 
They got in a deuce of a fright, sir, 
Pvuor Helle, she couldn't hold tight, sir! 
She fell in the sea, but the young fellow he 
Came over to Colchis all right, sir! 


What do you think this nice man did, as soon as he landed 
And found himself safe, the young sinner ? 

He saw the king’s daughter, made love to, and caught her, 
And had the poor ram killed for dinner. 

*Twas very ungrateful you'll say, sir, 
But, alas! of the world it’s the way, sir, 

When all a friend can, you have done for a man, 
He’ll cut you quite dead the next day, sir. 


The rhymes here, and even the puns, are all witty and flowing ; 
and the very source and spring of the story is something like that a 
facetious Greek, bent on ridiculing one of the legends of his country, 
would have conceived. 

Now, beside this versified narrative let us put one taken from the 


introduction to a modern burlesque :— 
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SONG—Fsrrnranpno. Air, “ Cork Les.” 


The late Count had a brace of sons, 
Extremely plump and handsome ones, 
As like as two new Enfield guns, 
Or as a couple of hot cross buns. 
Quite true, all true, ritooral, &c. 
Chorus. Quite true, &c. 


A gipsy’s son, of pouching fond, 
The Count sent o’er the herring pond. 
The very day he went away 
Our master’s younger brother— 
ALL. Eh? 
Fer, Was lost, right tooral, though the rural policeman did search. 
Chorus. Right tooral, &c. 


*T was thought the poacher’s mother did 
Feloniously prig the kid. 
Wherever could young master be ? 
Has always been a Mister £. 
Right tooral, &c. 


If ever that misguided gal 
Should be by master caught, my pal, 
Her life will not be of much val- 
—ue, ritooral, ritoo-ral. 

Chorus. Ritooral, &c. 


For years a morbid man lived Count di Luna, 
Till he saw Lady Leonora—sooner 

Than you could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson,” plump fell 
Into love's meshes that Italian swell. 

Nightly to love him here he has brought her, 
And though they empty on him jugs of water, 
And heavy boxes, too, of mignonette, 

Hoping by such means some repose to get, 

He sings his solo, though him they do tet ; 

And though they hope to vex him, past a doubt, 
Tt doesn’t quench love's flame, or put him out ; 
But soft! his idol comes; it’s very clear 

That we must not be caught thus idling here. 


What poor stuff this is beside the other! On the other hand, how 
truly humorous, especially to one recalling his weary hours of hammer- 
ing over the Greek plays, is the appeal of the Queen to the Chorus :— 


He's gone! and yet his god-like form before us 
[Cuorvs advances. 
Appears ic hover. Ah, my gentle Chorus— 
You the impartial confidant of all— 
You, to whom every Colchian, great or small, 
Imparts his hope or fear on this sad stage, 
Have I done wrong with Jason to engage 
In this great struggle ’gainst my royal sire ? 
Cuoxvs. It’s rather— 
Mepea. Silence, sir, I don’t require 
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To be told that, whatever it may be, 
You were about to say: but answer me, 
Have I done wrong ? 
Cronvs, You— 
MIEDEA. ‘Interrupt me not. 
Have I done wrong, I ask? if so, in what? 
Cuorvus. I— 
Merpea. Ah! your silence answers me too plainly. 
Cuorvs. But— 
Mevea. And you offer consolation vainly. 
*Gainst Fate’s decree to strive, who has the brass ? 
For what must be, comes usually to pass. 
So let me haste and pack up my portmantcau— 
I've got that horrid dragon to enchant, too! 
Cuonrvs. If 1 might ask— 
Mepza. How what I mean to do? 
In confidence, I don’t mind telling you. 


Excellent, too, for its gravity and earnestness, is the conclusion of 
the first act, where the Chorus again interferes in a soothing way, 
and where there are quips our modern burlesquewrights might 
envy. 


Enter ZEETES. 


éEztes. My mind misgives me—wherefore was that shout? 
What, ho! my slaves within—my guards without ! 


Enter Gvuanns and SacEs. 


We are betrayed! robbed! murdered! See—oh, treason! 
Yonder he goes, that young son of—old son, 
Cucnvs (advancing). Be calm, great king— tis destiny's d-eres. 
Eres. How dare you talk of d.stiny to me ? 
What right have you with such advice to bore us 2 
Cuorvs. Sir, I’m the Chorus. 
ZEETES, Sir, you're indecorous. 
Where is my daughter ¢ 
Cuoxrvs. Hopped off with the skipper. 
Aietes. Impious Medea! may the Furies whip hey 
At the cart’s tale of Thespis. 
Luter OvvicraL and Guanps. 
Now, your news ? 
OrrictaL. Your son, Absyrtus— 
JEETES. Speak— 
OFICIAL. My lips refuse 
Almost, O king, to tell the horrid tale. 
Ertes. My heir apparent ¢ 
OFFICIAL. Dead as a door nail! 
There is something truly humorous in the verses which we have 
printed in italics,—and, as was before remarked, though few in the 
pit and galleries may have known how the great tragedy kings and 
queens of the Greek stage turn angrily on the expostulating Chorus, 
—-still the effect of true burlesque should be humorous in itself, quite 


. 
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independently of ridiculous absurdity. For those acquainted with 
the Greek stage there is, of course, a double enjoyment. 

At the end of the piece Medea sends Glaucé the fatal garment 
which is to destroy her, and prepares to kill her children. Many 
will recall the late Mr. Robson in this scene, but in another version, 
constructed on the modern principles, and which are dull enough, above 
all in Medea being played by a man. For there is this principle also 
in burlesque which will surprise not a few,—-that there is a loss of 
“‘fun’’ by such inversion, and that there is a far greater and 
more humorous contrast in the conception of a Medea as played by 
a woman. When played by a man, this perversion is always intruding 
— it takes the whole thing out of the range of possibility. We know 
that the personage we see could not be a ridiculously angry and jealous 
woman,—a kind of troublesome Xantippe, worrying her husband ; but 
is a disguised man, simply going through grotesque antics. 


MeEpzEa. Tell me all—how do they fit her ? 
Norse. Fit her: she’s frying in them like a fritter. 
Mepea. She stole my flame, and now in flames she lingers, 
And, with my wedding ring, she’s burnt her fingers. 
The tyrant, Creon, too, does he not frizzle ? 
Nvrse. He does—and so will you, unless you mizzle. 
Mepea. Fly—save thyself ; I’ve still a deed to do, 
No mortal eye may see, save my own two. 
[Zerit Nurse, Le 


Yes, my poor children—yes, it must be done, 
Your fate it is impossible to shun. 
Cnorvs. What would you do tothem? Say, I implore. 
Mepea (drawing a rod from out the sheath of a dagger)— 
That which I never did to them before. 
Cuorvs. Whip’em? Oh, wherefore? Is the woman mad P 
What is their crime ? 
Mepea. They are too like their dad ! 
[Snatches up children and exit R. U. E. 
Cuorvs. ’Tis plain her wrongs have driven her wild, or will. 
Help, Jason, help! 


Enter Jason, L. 
JASON. How now? What more of ill 
Has Jason now to dread? The King’s a cinder; 
My match is broken off—my bride is tinder ; 
And I am left, a poor, unhappy spark, 
To go out miserably in the dark. 
Where is the wicked worker of these woes P 
Cuorvs. Inflicting, now, the heaviest blows 
Upon thy children. 
JASON. On my children—whcere ? 
Cuoxvs. Behind, of course. 
CaiLpren (within B.). Oh, mother, mother! 
Caorvs. There! 
You hear them ? 
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Jason (rushes to door). Paralysed with awe I stand— 
Medea, hold, oh, hold thy barbarous hand ; 
The door is fast, where shall I find a crow P 
Cnorvs. You have one— 
Jason. Where ? 
Cuorvs, To pluck with her, you know. 
Jason. I mean an iron crow, to force the gate 
Which she has bolted. 
Menea (tcithin k.). Fool, thou art too late! 
Jason. Too late, by Jove! She's bolted, too—despair ! 
Nvkse. Gone in a dragon-fly, no soul knows where. 
Jason. A dragon-fly! How dare she so presume! 
A witch’s carriage ought to be a broom. 
Cuoxvs. I said that she was flighty, and she’s fled. 
[Thunder, §c. The palace sinks, and Mrepea is seen ina 
chariot, drawn by two fiery dragons, amidst the clouds. 
The palace sinks—behold her there instead. 
Jason. Thou wicked sorceress--thou vile magician ! 
Come out, I say, and meet thy just punition. 
Mepea. I told you I would play the very devil, 
If to another you should dare be civil ; 
I’ve done the deed—didst thou not hear a noise ? 
Jason. Barbarian, I heard you flog the boys. 
Mepea, I didn't flog ’em—I but made believe. 
Cxoxus. Oh, shame! the very Chorus to deceive. 


The last line is admirable. But, indeed, a whole homily could be 
delivered on this text, and on this excellent bit of fooling. 

We might go further back still, to Sheridan’s capital ‘ Critic,”"— 
that is, to the burlesque porticns,—wherein, though there is exag- 
geration, every line is humorous. Going further back, we come to 
Fielding, and to his ‘Tom Thumb the Great ;” where, though it is 
assumed that distortion and caricature are intended, there are still the 
gravity and earnestness so necessary to real burlesque. We might 
go further back still, to ‘‘The Rehearsal,” in which Garrick and 
Cibber used to produce such an effect by the recitation of some 
wonderful lines beginning ‘“‘So boar and sow.” But all that is 
intended here is to illustrate a principle, and to show that the existing 
fun purveyors of our time are utterly astray, are working from wrong 
models, and that by taking such a course they are gradually curtailing 
their own sphere of action, and have, in fact, worked out this slender 
ore of what is known as “fun,” and have nothing now left but 


sameness and repetition. 








THE SICK MAN AND THE BIRDS. 


e 


—i oe 


ANGROTUS. . 


Spring,—art thou come, O Spring! 
Tam too sick for words ; 

How hast thou heart to sing, 
O Spring, with all thy birds ? 


MERUvLA. 


T sing for joy, to see again 
The merry leaves along the lane, 
The little bud grown ripe, 
And look, my love upon the bough ! 
Hark, how she calletb to me now,— 
‘‘Pipe! pipe!” 


AKGrotvs. 
Ah! weary is the sun: 
Love is an idle thing. 
But, bird, thou restless one, 
What ails thee, wandering ? 


Hirvunpo. 


By shore and sea, I come and go, 
To seck I know not what; and lo! 
On no man’s eaves I sit, 
But voices bid me rise once more, 
To flit again by sea and shore,— 
Flit! flit! 


HGROTUS. 
This is Earth’s bitter cup :— 
Only to seek, not know. 
But thou, that strivest up, 
Why dost thou carol so ? 





The Sick Man and the Birds. 


ALAUDA. 


A secret Spirit gifteth me : 
With song, and wing that lifteth me,— 
A Spirit for whose sake, 
Striving amain to reach the sky, 
Still to the old dark earth I ery— 
“‘ Wake ! wake!” 


ZEcrotvs. 


My hope hath lost its wing. 
Thou, that to Night dost call, 

How hast thou heart to sing, 
Thy tears made musical ? 


PuiLoMeELa. 


Alas for me! a dry desire 
Is all my song,—a waste of fire 
That will not fade nor fail ; 
To me, dim shapes of ancient crime 
Moan through the windy ways of time, 
“Wail! wail!” 


ZEGROTUS. 


Thine is the sick man’s song,— 
Mournfual, in sooth, and fit ; 
Unrest that cries “‘ How long? ”— 
And the night answers it. 
A.D. 








THE NATIONAL DEBT IN THE REIGN OF 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


Go.pwin Suita has remarked that when a new nation is founded it 
is but natural that ideas should be developed and social and political 
institutions established, which would be impossible in a country 
moulded by the traditions of centuries. The observation applies not 
only to the formation of new communities, but to revolutions in old 
states, and the Revolution of 1688 is no exception to the rule. That 
revolution, though orderly and bloodless, and therefore to a great 
extent silent in its action, produced economical and social changes 
which would have had no existence without it, and which, in their 
ultimate operation, proved quite as important as the change wrought 
in the reigning dynasty. A signal example is afforded by the history 
of the public debt. Though a portion of that debt had, as has been 
shown in a preceding paper,* been contracted before 1688, yct the 
conditions under which the revolution was consummated stimulated 
the growth of the debt to so prodigious an extent, that it may almost 
be said to have been created thereby. 

In Charles II. and James II. the nation had monarchs who had 
not been ashamed to become the tools, and, in the case of the former, 
even the pensioners of France; in William III. it found a sovereign 
whose single aim was to reduce the exorbitant power of that country. 
The possession of the crown of England gave William far larger 
resources than he could have possessed as Prince of Orange, while 
it involved the country in an expenditure enormously greater than 
had previously been incurred. At the Restoration, Parliament 
had declared that the permanent revenue of the Crown should not 
exceed £1,200,000 a year; and though this amount had increased at 
the time of William’s accession, the ordinary revenue bore no pro- 
portion to an outlay averaging more than six millions a year. More- 
over, some of the adherents of the revolution had promised a reduc- 
tion of taxation; and it was therefore found necessary to abolish 
the hearth-tax, an odious though a productive impost. The produce 
of the customs, too, was seriously diminished by the prostration of 
commerce, which resulted from the war. The tonnage and poundage, 
consisting of duties on wines and imported merchandise, realised in 
the reign of James II. £600,000 a year; in 1698 their produce was 
a little more than a quarter of a million. A group of taxes, which 


* “The National Debt before the Revolution,” St. Pauzs, April, 1869. 
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brought in a million and a half in 1687, realised only £800,000 in 
1695. A great increase of taxation was inevitable, but was attended 
with no inconsiderable danger. The imposition of every fresh 
duty furnished the Jacobites with a potent weapon against the 
new government ; the landed gentry, who were already sufficiently 
uneasy at the spectacle of a king reigning without hereditary 
title, were especially annoyed at a land-tax of 20 per cent. on the 
rental. 

Under these circumstances the Government of the revolution had 
no alternative but to abandon the idea of making the annual revenue 
defray the annual expenditure, and borrow money as best it could. 
But, however sore the exigencies of the Crown, no attempt was made 
to raise funds by other than constitutional modes. No trace is to be 
found in the annals of William’s reign of the ‘‘ benevolences”’ of the 
Tudor kings, or the forced loans and illegal taxation of the Stuarts. 
The taxation of William III. might be oppressive, but it was lawful. 
He may have introduced the system of incurring vast obligations ; 
he certainly introduced the idea of paying them. 

Of the new modes adopted by the Government to obtain money, 
the first in point of date, though not perhaps in importance, was the 
issue of life-annuities and tontines. Under the 4th Will. and Mary, 
c. 8, £1,000,000 was authorised to be borrowed, the contributors to 
receive 10 per cent. per annum for seven years, and afterwards 7 per 
cent. on the lives of their nominees, with benefit of survivorship, till 
the number was reduced to seven. An alternative was allowed of an 
annuity on a single life at 14 per cent., or a little more than seven 
years’ purchase. That these terms were very advantageous may be 
gathered from the fuct that, according to the latter proposal, a man 
of thirty years of age could have purchased £14 a year for life for 
£100, the value of such an annuity being upwards of £160, reckoning 
interest at 6 per cent., the market rate at the time. Yet such was 
the supposed instability of the Government, that even on such terms 
as these the £1,000,000 was with difficulty raised, the tontine 
producing only £108,100. In 1694, £300,000 was borrowed on 
annuities granted for one, two, or three lives, at the option of the 
purchaser, the rates being on single lives at 14 per cent., on two lives 
at 12 per cent., and on three lives at 10 per cent. In the following 
year the Long Annuities were originated, the holders of the single 
life annuities of £14 being permitted to exchange them for annuities 
of ninety-six years’ certain duration upon paying into the Exchequer 
the sum of £63 for each grant. In other words, the difference 
between 14 per cent. for life and 14 per cent. for ninety-six ycars 
was sold for £63, or for four-and-a-half-years’ purchase. Under 
subsequent Acts the whole remaining Life Annuities were converted 
into Long Annuities. 7 

Now, as the intrinsic valuc of an annuity for nincty-cight or nincty- 
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nine years is very nearly the same as ‘that of a perpetual annuity, 
one might imagine that money could be borrowed almost as readily 
on the former as on the latter. But, as Adam Smith has forcibly 
pointed out, those persons who are, in this country, the original 
subscribers to a loan, intend to sell their shares as quickly and as 
profitably as possible ; and the persons who wish to buy those shares 
are, to a very great extent, engaged in making family settlements, or 
in providing for a remote futurity. Such persons would obviously 
‘prefer a perpetual annuity redeemable by Parliament, to an annuity 
for a term of years, though irredeemable. The chances of redemption 
being infinitely small, the valuc of the former may be supposed always 
the same, or very nearly the same; the value of the latter is con- 
stantly diminishing. Hence the financial mystery that a loan which 
is never to be repaid forms a more popular security than one the 
repayment of which is effected in a certain specified time. 

In 1694 the first State lottery was announced. This first instance 
of the employment of the spirit of gambling as an instrument of 
finance was due to one Neale, a groom-porter to the king, who dabbled 
in money transactions of a questionable sort. Having been very suc- 
cessful in a gambling project known as ‘“‘ The Profitable Adventure,” 
‘‘ which,” says Ralph, a contemporary historian, ‘‘ secured certain gain 
to the undertaker, and so flattered the passions of the adventurer that 
everybody who had money purchased tickets,” Neale suggested that 
a similar mode should be adopted to relieve the exigencies of the 
State. The proposal was warmly supported by the ministers, who 
were too much in need of money to be over-critical as to how they 
obtained it; an Act was at once brought in, and Neale was made 
manager of the scheme. The terms were very liberal. A million 
was to be raised in shares of £10, each share entitling the holder to 
an annuity of £1 for sixteen years, besides the chance of drawing onc 
or more prizes—2,500 in number—varying in value from £10 to 
£1,000 a year for the same term. The tickets were rapidly disposed 
of, and the drawing took place on the 8th of October, 1694, in the 
Guildhall. The annuitics, amounting to £140,000, were charged on 
the salt duties, and ceased in 1710. 

Meanwhile other projects for providing for the necessities of th. 
State were propounded. Of these the best, and that which has 
exercised the greatest influence on our national history, was the 
scheme which resulted in the creation of the Bank of England; the 
worst, and happily the least successful, was the abortive plan for the 
incorporation of a National Land Bank. As the former of these laid 
the foundation of the Funded Debt, it is deserving of a somewhat 
detailed notice. Its founder, William Paterson, may fairly be re- 
garded as a pioneer in the science of finance and political economy. 
Born, in 1658, near Dumfries, he appears to have early imbibed all 
his mother’s affection for the Covenanters, to whom he used fre- 
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quently to carry provisions. But in 1675 the Scottish Government, 
hearing of the aid he was in the habit of rendering to these outlaws, 
endeavoured to apprehend him. Paterson fled to Bristol, where a 
relative of his mother assisted him to enter on the business of a 
pedlar, a calling then very profitable, and much adopted by the 
Scotch. He seems to have prospered, for in 1681, when he was 
twenty-three years of age, he was able to pay the fee required 
by the Merchant Tailors’ Company for admission as a freeman of that 
body. Three years afterwards he went to the West Indies as a 
merchant, and settled at New Providence, in the Bahamas. Whilst 
there he elaborated his afterwards famous plan for colonising Darien, 
cutting a road through the isthmus, and so uniting the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. Returning to England in 1687, he laid his plan 
before James II., but met with no encouragement. He was equally 
unsuccessful with the Elector of Brandenburg, the founder of the 
Prussian monarchy; but it was while in Germany on this matter 
that he visited Holland, and became acquainted with the Prince of 
Orange. In 1690, being a resident in the suburb of St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Ficlds, he became the originator of the Highgate Waterworks 
Company, and in the following year he laid before the Government a 
proposal for the establishment of a national bank. The proposal was 
favourably entertained, and was discussed in the Privy Council. 
The time was indeed ripe for such a project. Greater banking 
facilities were required by the nation than were furnished by the 
‘goldsmiths, and the Banks of Genoa and Amsterdam, at this time 
renowned through Europe, offered examples which London might 
profitably follow. Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
undertook to support the scheme in the Commons, and Michael 
Godfrey, an influential merchant, and brother of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey, the luckless victim of Oates’s plot, promised his assistance 
in the City. Early in 1694, a Bill was laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, by which the sum of £1,200,000 was to be lent to the 
Government at 8 per cent. interest. A fund of £100,000 a year, 
arising out of a new duty on tonnage, was to be set apart for the 
payment of the £96,000 annual interest, together with £4,000 a year 
for expenses of management ; and the subscribers were to form ‘one 
body corporate and politick by the name of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England,” with power to trade in bills of 
exchange, bullion, and forfeited pledges. 

When Paterson’s plan became generally known, it excited at once 
undeserved blame and extravagant praise. The discontented gold- 
smiths and Tories, who predicted ruin to the monarchy and nobility, 
because banks and republican institutions had always gone hand 
in hand, may fairly be set off against those theological partisans 
of the scheme who were constantly quoting in its support the 
injunction of the nobleman to his unprofitable servant, ‘‘ Where- 
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fore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, that at my coming 
I might receive the same with usury?” But the apprehensions of 
those who feared that the king might take advantage of the bank to 
obtain supplies without the consent of Parliament were, though 
exaggerated, certainly not without reason. In a very temperate 
defence of the bank, written by Michael Godfrey, and now preserved 
in the Somers Collection of Tracts, this objection is considered and 
disposed of. Godfrey shows that the only security for the due pay- 
ment of the interest due to the Bank is the protection of the law, and 
argues that any king who could be criminal enough to resolve to 
govern without Parliaments, would be quite capable of seizing on the 
Bank fund and of thus depriving the Bank both of interest and prin- 
cipal. A clause was, however, inserted in the Bill prohibiting the 
Bank from purchasing Crown lands or advancing money to the 
Crown without the sanction of Parliament. The Bill, thus amended, 
passed through the Lower House, was carried by forty-three votes to 
thirty-one in the Upper House, and received the royal assent. 

On the 21st of June the Royal Commissioners attended at Mercers’ 
Chapel to receive subscriptions. It had been expected that contribu- 
tions would flow in but sparingly, and upwards of five weeks had 
therefore been allowed for the completion of the sum. But the 
indulgence was not needed. On the first day £300,000 was paid in, 
—the king himself advancing £10,000,—a similar sum on the day 
following, and in ten days the list was full. The whole amount of 
the loan was paid into the Exchequer before even the first instalment 
was due; the contributors, 1,800 in number, received their charter 
of incorporation on the 27th July, and on New Year’s Day, 1695, the 
Bank of England commenced operations in the Poultry. 

This capital of £1,200,000 has now increased to upwards of 
£17,500,000, and the debt due by the Government to the Bank 
has grown to £11,015,000. Yet the founder of this gigantic cor- 
poration experienced, even during his own lifetime, ingratitude and 
neglect. From the moment that Godfrey connected himself with 
Paterson, the influence of the latter began to decline. He was with 
difficulty admitted as a director, and £1,000 awarded by the Trea- 
sury, and a barren recommendation to the king appear to have been 
his only rewards. 

The establishment of the Bank of England was all along regarded 
with disfavour by the bulk of the country gentry, whose sympathies 
had been gained by a project for the formation of a Land Bank. One 
Briscoe appears to have been the originator of the idea, which was 
supported by Mr. Chamberlayne, a better obstetrician than political 
economist. Their plan, as originally proposed, consisted of the issue 
of inconvertible notes on the security of landed property, and would, 
if carried out, have exposed the country to financial perils similar to 
those into which France was plunged by the issue of assignats. 
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The scheme, as brought before Parliament by Harley and Foley, 
the Speaker, was to advance to the Crown upwards of £2,500,000, 
the contributors being incorporated as the National Land Bank, 
with power to lend on mortgage of real property at an interest 
not exceeding 4 percent. A Bill, embodying these proposals, was 
brought in and passed; but the folly of hoping that capitalists would 
advance money on mortgage at 4 per cent., when the market rate 
was 6 per cent., was seen immediately that contributions were sought 
after. Notwithstanding the most vigorous efforts on the part of its 
promoters, the project failed utterly. On the last day appointed for 
the receipt of subscriptions only £2,000 had been paid in. 

Meanwhile the system of raising loans in anticipation of duties was 
enormously extended. Indeed, a great part of the grants of the year 
consisted in such loans, a borrowing clause being inserted in the 
- acts imposing taxes. The evils of this plan will be readily seen by 
contrasting it with the system now adopted. At present all State 
revenues, whether raised by taxation or accruing from any other 
source whatever, pass into what is called the Consolidated Fund. 
The Consolidated Fund represents, in fact, the capital account of the 
State. All claims which the nation has to discharge are paid out of 
this fund, but these claims have a certain legally-defined precedence. 
The income of the fund is chargeable first of all with the interest of 
the National Debt, the claims of the public creditor being properly 
regarded as second to none; then come a large variety of payments 
known as the Consolidated Fund charges, including the civil list of 
the sovereign, the salaries of the judges and other high officials, and 
an array of pensions and compensations. The surplus of the fund, 
after payment of these charges, is available for the supply services,— 
that is, the services which are the subject of annual votes of Parlia- 
ment. Now, in the time of William III., the produce of the taxes 
did not pass into one fund, out of which all liabilities were dis- 
charged ; but the amount realised by each particular duty formed a 
separate fund, chargeable only with the payment of the loan raised 
on the security of the tax in question. Thus there were as many 
funds as ioans, each fund having a separate register of the public 
creditors who had claims upon it. The taxes, moreover, were not 
perpetual, but were granted for four, six, or eight years, the imposition 
of them for a limited period being regarded as the best security possible 
for the frequent meeting of Parliament. Now, although the period 
over which a tax extended was originally fixed with a view to the 
complete liquidation of the loan advanced upon its credit, yet, as a 
rule, the produce of the assigned taxes fell short of the required 
amount. In some few instances the deficiency of one fund could be 
made good from the surplus of another, but it was seldom that such 
an adjustment was possible. The various duties were generally 
pledged for much larger advances than they could meet. Nor is this 
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surprising. The control necessary to limit the loan to such a sum 
that the produce of the tax concerned would suffice to defray both 
interest and principal, was not to be expected from a Government so 
embarrassed as that of William III. Indeed, the sudden increase of 
these loans after the Revolution is by no means one of the least 
remarkable features of a reign full of financial surprises. In 1688 
the amount outstanding was only £84,888. In 1689 two Acts were 
passed raising £250,000 and £500,000 on the credit of the temporary 
excise and a subsidy of tonnage and poundage, and the preambles 
contained the remarkable recital that ‘‘ their Majesties are contented 
that the rates, &c., granted by these Acts should be made funds of 
credit for raising the said sums, not doubting but that their good sub- 
jects, in whose dutiful affections their Majesties are firmly persuaded 
the strength and glory of the Crown doth principally consist, will in 
due time make provision for discharging the said anticipations.” The 
confidence thus courteously expressed was soon sorely tested, for, in 
1691, the outstanding loans exceeded £3,000,000, and in 1697, the 
total reached £11,000,000. And the confusion arising from the 
deficiency of the overburdened duties to meet the claims charged 
upon them was enhanced by the slovenly practice occasionally 
adopted, of borrowing on the credit of the Exchequer in general,— 
that is to say, of raising loans without appropriating any specific 
fund for repayment. 

It will be readily seen that where a fund was deficient the market 
value of a tally would vary with the position it held upon the 
register. Accordingly, any tampering with the register was forbidden 
under penalties, and a table was set up in the Exchequer showing 
how far the repayment of each loan had proceeded, and to what 
extent the assets of the several funds were adequate to discharge 
the loans charged thereon. A creditor occupying an early place on 
the register might hope to be repaid both interest and principal; 
one whose name was in a less favourable position, would have a 
proportionately slender chance of repayment. The discount of tallies 
borne on the same register would often run from 10 to 50 per 
cent.; so, too, with the amounts advanced by each subscriber. In 
but few cases would the Government receive the full sum with 
which the fund stood charged, while, in some instances, the differ- 
ence between the liability as stated.on the register and the sum 
actually realised, would be very considerable. In short, the Govern- 
ment had to submit to excessive discounts, in order to attract money 
to the Exchequer, and the lender received a security most seriously 
depreciated in value. 

The depreciation in the value of the tallies was not entirely attri- 
butable either to a bad system or to a deficient revenue. The brokers 
of the City of London, who had been recently admitted for the 
transaction of ordinary mercantile business, had not failed to observe 
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how lucrative a field of speculation was presented by these tallies. 
Indeed, the Royal Exchange of 1696 appears to have presented all 
the essential features of the Stock Exchange of 1866. The “ stock- 
jobber” and ‘tally-jobber,”—names unknown before 1688,—drove 
a thriving trade. Speculations for a “rise” or “ fall” confounded 
the public creditor and damaged his security. The “bull” and 
‘“‘bear”’ of modern days are unmistakably indicated in the preamble 
to an Act passed in 1697, “to restrain the number and ill-practices 
of brokers and stock-jobbers . . . . who have lately carried on most 
unjust practices in selling tallies, and have unlawfully confederated 
together to raise and fall the rates of such tallies... . and the 
number of whom is daily multiplying.” 

In 1696 the depreciation of the tallies reached its lowest point. 
“Tn that year,” says Kennet, “‘ the Government had contracted a great 
debt,—some funds had been taken wholly away, the rest proved defi- 
cient, great numbers of tallies were on funds very remote, many had 
no funds at all. Credit was so far gone that those who had money 
showed an unwillingness to bring it to the Exchequer when they 
could stock-job it to so good advantage on the Royal Exchange.” 
The deficiency on the loans raised on the grants of the year ranged 
from 10 to 55 per cent. of their nominal amount, and tallies were 
discounted at 40 to 60 per cent. The Crown was charged with pur- 
posely conniving at the deficiencies of the funds, so as to benefit 
some favoured speculators. It was necessary to devise a complete 
and an immediate remedy. The most obvious mode of restoring 
public credit was to re-impose the deficient duties for such a period 
as should suflice to satisfy both principal and interest of the advances 
made on their security. This was accordingly done by 8 and 9 
Will. II. c. 20, called the First General Mortgage or Fund, whereby 
a large number of taxes, which would otherwise have expired at an 
earlier date, were prolonged to the 1st August, 1706, and their pro- 
ceeds formed into one fund. Out of this fund the interest of the 
loans was first to be paid, then the principal, ‘‘if there be any sur- 
plus,” and the deficiencies were to be made good, so that each 
creditor would be placed in the position he would have occupied if 
the tax originally assigned had proved solvent. The deficiencies pro- 
vided for by this Act amounted to upwards of five millions, the 
deficiency of the land-tax being a million and a quarter, of the customs 
a million, of the excise two millions, of the quarterly poll and the 
duty on bachelors,* &c., three quarters of a million. 

This Act contained clauses evidently aimed at the stockbrokers. 
It enacted that ‘‘ whereas many avaricious persons had taken advan- 
tage of the necessities of those who have occasion to sell tallies, and 
do extort an unreasonable allowance, to the ruin of the public 

* The rates levied annually by virtue of this eccentric incentive to matri- 
mony, or rather penalty on celibacy, may not be uninteresting. Every bachelor 
8a 2 
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credit, no tally shall be taken at more than the interest allowed, and 
£6 per cent. premium.” The brokers’ commission also was fixed at 
2s. 6d. per cent., and they were not to exceed one hundred in number, 
and were to be licensed by the Lord Mayor. 

It is worthy of note that these loans in anticipation of taxes, thouch 
themselves part of the Unfunded Debt, served to promote, even if they 
did not give birth to, the practice of funding. The distinction between a 
Funded and an Unfunded Debt is this: that in the former tho creditor 
cannot claim repayment of the principal sum ; in the latter, the State 
contracts to repay the capital borrowed. Now as it became apparent 
that the various funds were unable to meet the charge both for 
interest and principal of the loans advanced on their security, it be- 
came obviously necessary to ensure, at least, the payment of the 
interest. When that was done, the temptation to postpone the repay- 
ment of the principal would frequently become too great to be 
resisted. The object of an embarrassed government is not to liberate 
the revenue from its incumbrance, but to obtain fresh advances. And 
in order that it may obtain such advances it will not hesitate to 
anticipate to a still farther extent duties already overloaded. But as 
the interest of a new debt must be provided for before the principal 
of an old one is repaid, the charge for interest may, at length, absorb 
the entire produce of the fund. In fact, the fund may become 
chargeable with a perpetual annuity, equal to the interest of the sums 
lent on its security, in other words, the loans may be funded. 

We may here observe that the tallies thus issued in anticipation 
of duties were in the old form of a notched and cleft wand; but 
the actual securities were the exchequer orders of repayment, written 
on parchment, and signed by high officials of the Treasury and 
Exchequer. 

The first General Mortgage was due to one whose genius has left an 
abiding mark on the finances of this country. Charles Montague, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, was not, it has been remarked, the greatest 


over twenty-five years of age, and every widower having no children, were to pay 
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finance-minister England has produced; but he was certainly the 
first. Born in 1661, he had been educated at Cambridge, and had 
been the pupil of Sir Isaac Newton. He was returned as a member 
of the Conyention Parliament of 1688, and his complete knowledge of 
all monetary matters soon raised him to eminence. Made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1691, he had, as we have seen, rendered signal 
assistance in the institution of the Bank of England; and now, by 
the general mortgages, he improved the position of the public creditor, 
and originated that system of aggregating the State revenues, of which 
the Consolidated Fund is but the complete development. 

The condition of the country in 1696 was such as to tax to the 
utmost the ingenuity of any Chancellor of the Exchequer, however 
able. It may be doubted whether the nation has ever encountered 
greater peril than beset her in the middle of this year. We have 
already adverted to the enormous depreciation of the public securities. 
The financial distress was heightened by the measures adopted to 
reform the currency, which had become so worn and clipped as to be 
no longer tolerable. Montague courageously resolved that the coinage 
should be renewed without lowering the standard. To do this he 
determined to call in the old and worn coins, and replace them by 
new milled pieces, of standard weight and fineness, of the same de- 
nominations. In thus acting he created two evils, the sudden with- 
drawal of the silver in circulation, and the strong temptation which was 
held out to mutilate the coins still further before presenting them for 
exchange. The 4th May, 1696, was the last day fixed by proclamation 
on which the old coinage would be received by Government. Nearly 
eight-and-a-half millions, or more than one-half of the whole coinage 
of the country, were brought to the general mints, and the new 
milled money not being ready, the country was almost entirely 
deprived of its circulating medium. In the City the panic thus 
occasioned was intensified by the conduct of the goldsmiths. Their 
jealousy of the Bank of England had never been concealed, and now 
that its stock of specie was necessarily meagre, it was clearly open to 
attack. Collecting all the notes of the bank, on which they could 
lay hands, they demanded instant payment. The directors refused, 
on the ground that the claims were not bona fide; then, with the 
view of providing for all genuine demands, they made a call of 20 per 
cent., and paid every applicant in milled money 15 per cent. of the 
amount of each note, registering thereon the balance due to the 
customer. But the goldsmiths so far succeeded that bank-notes fell 
to a discount of 20 per cent., and it became clear that the institution 
which had been expected to render so much assistance to the 
Government would itself have to seek State aid. Through the skill 
of Montague, a plan was devised, which benefited at the same time 
the Bank and the public creditors. Clauses were inserted in the 
General Mortgage, authorising an enlargement of the Bank capital. 
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Four-fifths of each contribution were to consist of tallies of loan, the 
remaining one-fifth of bank-notes. Eight per cent. interest was to be 
allowed on all tallies thus brought in, together with all other tallies, 
of which the Bank might be possessed; and any interest due on the 
tallies at the time of the subscription was to be allowed as principal. 
Upwards of a million was contributed,—the capital of the Bank thus 
amounting to £2,201,172,—with these results. The withdrawal of 
£200,000 of notes necessarily enhanced the value of those left in 
circulation, whilst tallies to the amount of £800,000 were virtually 
funded at 8 per cent. 

While the ministers at home were straining every nerve to prevent 
the utter collapse of public credit, William, who had gone to join the 
forces in the Low Countries, found himself hardly able to pay the 
army and navy from month to month. In July he wrote to the Duke 
of Manchester, Secretary of State, ‘If you cannot devise expedients 
to send contributions, or procure credits, all is lost, and I must go to 
the Indies.” Addressing Shrewsbury, he said, “ All is lost if credit 
be not found to pay the fleet and army.” And on the 8th August, 
Shrewsbury, describing the state of the nation, declared, ‘“‘ we are 
in the saddest condition that ever people were in; an army abroad, a 
fleet and army at home to maintain,‘and neither friends nor money 
to do it.” Certainly,” said Hallam, ‘the vessel of our common- 
wealth has never been so close to shipwreck as at this period.” It 
was under these circumstances that Montague introduced Exchequer 
Bills. By the Act 7 and 8 Will. TII., c. 31, an Act, to which we 
have already referred as establishing a National Land Bank, new 
duties were imposed on salt, on the credit of which a loan of 
£2,564,000 was authorised to be raised. For a million-and-half of 
this sum ‘“‘Indented Bills of Credit” were to be made out at the 
Exchequer, for such amounts as should be convenient to the con- 
tributors to the loan. The bills were to pass for ordinary payments 
to all who should be willing to take them. They were to bear interest 
not exceeding 3d. per cent. per diem,—£4 11s. 8d. per annum,—and 
were to be payable on demand, both interest and principal, at the 
Exchequer. Moreover, holders of bills might commute them for a 
perpetual yearly payment of £7 per cent., payable half-yearly by 
Exchequer Orders. 

The first issue of Exchequer Bills was made on the 14th July, 
1696. The circulation did not at first realise the expectations formed 
by their promotors, and it was not until it became generally known 
that the Government would receive them in payment of the taxes, 
that they were in any considerable demand. By the end of August, 
however, they began to pass as money from hand to hand. On the 
7th September, one Mathews, who had founded a bank at Exeter for 
the express purpose of circulating them, wrote to the Treasury that 
“the people ardently crave them, the excisemen think there could 
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not be enough of them.” Meanwhile the new milled money was 
becoming more abundant, the credit of the Government sensibly im- 
proved, and by the end of March, 1697, the financial distress had 
very considerably abated. In January of that year there was a 
second issue of bills, on the security of the Land Tax, the interest 
being raised to 5d. per cent. a day (£7 12s. a year), for the period 
during which the bill was in circulation, which was to be indicated by 
the dates of the endorsements made on the bill when paid into and 
reissued from the Exchequer. And the currency of the bills was still 
further promoted by arrangements being made with the Bank, 
whereby the latter undertook to provide funds for the exchange and 
payment of the bills, at an interest of 10 per cent. on the amount 
advanced for the purpose. So efficacious were these measures that 
the whole of the second issue, amounting to £1,500,000, authorised 
in January, was taken up before September, and by February, 1698, 
a third issue of £1,200,000 had been successfully floated. 

In the autumn of 1697 a fraud of considerable magnitude was 
perpetrated on the Government by means of Exchequer bills. We 
have observed that no interest was to accrue while the bills were 
lying in the Exchequer, which period was shown by the dated 
endorsements on the bill. One Marriott, a deputy-teller of the 
Exchequer, with whom were united Duncombe, Receiver-General of 
the Excise, and Knight, Treasurer of the Customs, both members of 
the House of Commons, formed a conspiracy to fraudulently endorse 
large numbers of bills. By so doing they not only revived the 
dormant interest, but actually reissued the bills themselves, receiving 
the proceeds from the various collectors of the revenue to whom the 
bills were tendered. On the discovery of the fraud, the whole matter 
was laid before the king, who, conscious of the vast calls he had been 
obliged to make upon the resources of the nation, ordered that the 
offenders should be severely punished. Marriott accordingly was 
brought for trial before the King’s Bench, and Duncombe and Knight 
were sent to the Tower. A Bill for fining Knight to the extent of 
one-half his estate was passed through the House of Commons, but 
rejected in the Lords, certain of the peers, it was rumoured, having 
accepted bribes. The offenders appear to have ultimately escaped 
with a punishment ridiculously disproportioned to their offence. 

From the year 1698 Exchequer bills became an essential part of our — 
financial system, gradually superseding the tallies of loan and orders 
of repayment as a more modern and acceptable security for temporary 
loans and giving to the unfunded debt a more manageable and per- 
manent form. 

Another species of security, which represented in the days of 
William II. a very large amount of indebtedness, was furnished by 
Navy Bills. Formerly, when Parliament had voted the number of 
scamen required for the navy, a vote was taken for the whole naval 
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expenses, estimated at so much per head per month. It is obvious 
that a vote thus taken would be deficient in the exactness of a detailed 
estimate, and the deficiency thus occasioned was increased by the 
degradation of the currency in which the supplies were raised. 
According]; bills were issued by the various departments of the navy, 
which, if not paid off within six months, bore interest at 6 per 
cent. In 1696 there was more than £1,700,000 outstanding on 
these bills. Securities, similar in their nature, were at times issued 
by certain departments of the army. 

In 1698 a large addition was made to the funded debt. The mode 
which had proved successful in the case of the Bank of England, of 
making the formation of a company dependent upon an advance to 
the Government, was now applied to the East India Company. A 
charter had originally been granted by Queen Elizabeth to a party 
of adventurers, consisting of the Earl of Sunderland and 215 knights, 
empowering them to trade with the East Indies, China, and Japan. 
At its outset the company had spent £72,000,—an unusually large 
sum in those days,—for ships and stores, and as its commerce ex- 
tended, its charter had been renewed with privileges. After a time, 
however, the Dutch had entered the field, and had proved by no 
means contemptible rivals ; native jealousy and French intrigue had 
hampered the operations of the company, till, in 1693, their charter 
had been forfeited for non-payment of a tax of 5 per cent. levied on 
their stock. A new company,—with which the old company was 
ultimately united,—was now established by the incorporation of the 
subscribers to a loan of two millions. This sum, which formed the 
capital of the company, was advanced to the Government at 8 
per cent. 

In 1697, the Treaty of Ryswick was signed, and in the interval of 
peace which followed, till 1701, the Government was enabled to 
defray four millions of unfunded debt. In the year last-mentioned, 
the duties which had been prolonged by the First General Mortgage 
Bill, 1706, were still further extended, and deficiencies, amounting to 
two millions, were thus provided for. At the death of William in 
1702 the whole public debt amounted to £12,500,000, at an annual 
charge of £1,200,000. The actual totals are thus given in the 
return issued by the Exchequer in 1859 :— 

Principal. Interest. 


Fenpep Dest. 
Bank of England, at 8 per cent. £1,200,000 - » £96,000 
East India Comp., Bs 2,000,000 - 160,000 
Life and other annuities . . 
Management... . 
Unrcunpep Dest. 
Exchequer Bills . . 
Navy Bills ° 
Loans in anticipation of Duties - » 560,330 


£1,219,147 








IS THE GULF STREAM A MYTH? 


Tue Gulf Stream has recently attracted a large share of the attention 
of our men of science. The abnormal character of the weather which 
we experienced last winter has had something to do with this. The 
influence of the Gulf Stream upon our climate, and the special 
influence which it is assumed to exercise in mitigating the severity of 
our winters, have been so long recognised, that meteorologists began 
to inquire what changes could be supposed to have taken place in 
the great current to account for so remarkable a winter as the last. 
But it happened also that at a meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society early in the present year the very existence of the Gulf 
Stream was called in question, just when meteorologists were disposed 
to assign to it effects of unusual importance. And in the course of 
the discussion whether there is in truth a Gulf Stream,—or rather 
whether our shores are visited by a current which merits such a 
name,—a variety of interesting facts were adduced, which were 
either before unknown or had attracted little attention. As at a 
recent meeting of the same society these doubts have been renewed, 
we propose to examine briefly, in the first place, a few of the con- 
siderations which have been urged against the existence of a current 
from the Guli 0: Mexico to the neighbourhood of our shores; and 
then, having rehabilitated the reputation of this celebrated ocean 
river, —as we believe we shall be able to do,—we shall proceed to 
give a brief sketch of the processes by which the current-system of 
the North Atlantic is set and maintained in motion. 

In reality the Gulf Stream is only a part of a system of oceanic 
circulation ; but in dealing with the arguments which have been 
urged against its very existence, we may confine our attention to the 
fact that, according to the views which had been accepted for more 
than a century, there is a stream of water which, running out of 
the Gulf Stream through the Narrows of Bemini, flows along the 
shores of the United States to Newfoundland, and thence right across 
the Atlantic to the shores of Great Britain. It is this last fact which 
is now called in question. The existence of a current as far as the 
neighbourhood of Newfoundland is conceded, but the fact that the 
stream flows onward to our shores is denied. 

The point on which most stress is placed is the shallowness of the 
passage called the ‘‘ Bemini Narrows,” through which it is assumed 
that the whole of the Gulf current must pass. This passage has a 
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width of about forty miles, and a depth of little more than six 
hundred yards. The current which flows through it is perhaps little 
more than thirty miles in width, and a quarter of a mile in depth. It 
is asked with some appearance of reason, how this narrow current 
can be looked upon as the parent of that wide stream which is 
supposed to traverse the Atlantic with a mean width of some five or 
six hundred miles. Indeed a much greater width has been assigned 
to it, though on mistaken grounds; for it has been remarked that 
since waifs and strays from the tropics are found upon the shores of 
Portugal, as well as upon those of Greenland, we must ascribe to the 
current a span equal to the enormous space separating these places. 
But the circumstance here dwelt upon can clearly be explained in 
another way. We know that of two pieces of wood thrown into the 
Thames at Richmond, one might be picked up at Putney and the 
other at Gravesend. Yet we do not conclude that the width of the 
Thames is equal to the distance separating Putney from Gravesend. 
And doubtless the tropical waifs which have been picked up on the 
shores of Greenland and of Portugal have found their way thither by 
circuitous courses, and not by direct transmission along opposite edges 
of the great gulf-current. 

But certainly the difficulty associated with the narrowness of the 
Bemini current is one deserving of careful attention. Are we free to 
identify a current six hundred miles in width with one which is but 
thirty miles wide, and not very deep? An increase of width certainly 
not less than thirtyfold would appear to‘correspond to a proportionate 
diminution of depth. And remembering that it is only near the 
middle of the Narrows that the Gulf Stream has a depth of four 
hundred yards, we could scarcely assign to the wide current in the 
mid-Atlantic a greater depth than ten or twelve yards. This depth 
seems altogether out of proportion to the enormous lateral extension 
of the current. 

But besides that even this consideration would not suffice to dis- 
prove the existence of a current in the mid-Atlantic, an important. 
circumstance remains to be mentioned. The current in the Narrows 
flows with great velocity, certainly not less than four or five miles an 
hour. As the current grows wider it flows more sedately; and 
opposite Cape Hatteras its velocity is already reduced to little more 
than three miles an hour. In the mid-Atlantic the current may be 
assumed to flow at a rate little exceeding a mile per hour, at the out- 
side. Here, then, we have a circumstance which suffices to remove 
a large part of the difficulty arising from the narrowness of the Bemini 
current, and we can at once increase our estimate of the depth of the 
mid-Atlantic current five-fold. 

But this is not all. It has Jong been understood that the current 
which passes out through the Narrows of Bemini corresponds to 
the portion of the great equatorial current which passes into the Gulf 
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of Mexico between the West Indian Islands. We cannot doubt that the 
barrier formed by those islands serves to divert a large portion of the 
equatorial curreat. The portion thus diverted finds its way, we may 
assume, along the outside of the West Indian Archipelago, and thus 
joins the other portion,—which has in the meantime made the circuit 
of the gulf,—as it issues from the Bemini Straits. All the maps in 
which the Atlantic currents are depicted present precisely such an 
outside current as we have here spoken of, and most of them assign to 
it a width exceeding that of the Bemini current. Indeed, were it not 
for the doubts which the recent discussions have thrown upon all the 
currents charted by seamen, we should have been content to point to 
this outside current as shown in the maps. 4s it is, we have thought 
it necessary to show that such a current must necessarily have an 
existence, since we cannot lose sight of the influence of the West 
Indian Isles in partially damming up the passage along which the 
equatorial current would otherwise find its way into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Whatever portion of the great current is thus diverted must 
find a passage elsewhere, and no passage exists for it save along the 
outside of the West Indian Isles. 

The possibility that the wide current, which has been assumed to 
traverse the mid-Atlantic, may be associated with the waters which 
flow from the Gulf of Mexico, either through the Narrows or round 
the outside of the barrier formed by the West Indies, has thus been, 
as it seems to us, satisfactorily established. But we now have to 
consider difficulties which have been supposed to encounter our 
current on its passage from the gulf to the mid-Atlantic. 

Northwards, along the shores of the United States, the current has 
been traced by the singular blueness of its waters until it has reached 
the neighbourhood of Newfoundland. Over a part of this course, 
indeed, the waters of the current are of indigo blue, and so clearly 
marked that their line of junction with the ordinary sea-water can be 
traced by the eye. “Often,” says Captain Maury, “ one-half of a 
vessel may be perceived floating in Gulf Stream water, while the other 
half is in common water of the sea,—so sharp is the line, and such 
the want of affinity between the waters, and such, too, the reluctance, 
so to speak, on the part of those of the Gulf Stream to mingle with 
the littoral waters of the sea.” 

But it is now denied that there is any current beyond the neigh- 
bourhood of Newfoundland,—or that the warm temperature, which 
has characterised the waters of the current up to this point, can be 
detected farther out. 

It is first noticed that, as the gulf-current must reach the neigh- 
bourhood of Newfoundland with a north-easterly motion, and, if it 
ever reached the shores of the British Isles, would have to travel 
thither with an almost due easterly motion, there is a change of 
direction to be accounted for. This, however, is an old, and we had 
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supposed exploded, fallacy. The course of the Gulf Stream from the 
Bemini Straits to the British Isles corresponds exactly with that 
which is due to the combined effects of the motion of the water, and 
that of the earth upon its axis. Florida being much nearer than 
Ireland to the equator, has a much more rapid easterly motion. 
Therefore, as the current gets farther and farther north, the effect of 
the easterly motion thus imparted to it begins to show itself more 
and more, until the current is gradually changed from a north-easterly 
to an almost easterly stream. The process is the exact converse of 
that by which the air-currents from the north gradually change into 
the north-westerly trade-winds as they get farther south. 

But it is further remarked that as the current passes out beyond 
the shelter of Newfoundland, it is impinged upon by those cold cur- 
rents from the Arctic seas, which are known to be continually flowing 
out of Baffin’s Bay and down the eastern shores of Greenland ; and 
it is contended that these currents suffice, not merely to break up the 
gul{-current, but so to cool its waters, that they could produce no 
effect upon the climate of this country if they ever reached its neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here, again, we must remark that we are dealing with no new dis- 
covery. Captain Maury has already remarked upon this peculiarity. 
«* At the very season of the year,”’ he says, ‘‘ when the Gulf Stream 
is rushing in greatest volume through the Straits of Florida, and 
hastening to the north with the greatest rapidity, there is a cold 
stream from Baffin’s Bay, Labrador, and the coasts of the north, run- 
ning south with equal velocity. . . . . One part of it underruns the 
Gulf Stream, as is shown by the icebergs, which are carried in a 
direction tending across its course.” There can be no doubt, in fact, 
that this last circumstance indicates the manner in which the main 
contest between the two currents is settled. A portion of the Arctic 
current finds its way between the Gulf Stream and the continent of 
America; and this portion, though narrow, has a very remarkable 
effect in increasing the coldness of the American winters. But the 
main part, heavier, by reason of its coldness, than the surrounding 
water, sinks beneath the surface. And the well-known fact men- 
tioned by Maury, that icebergs have been seen stemming the Gulf 
Stream, suffices to show how comparatively shallow that current is at 
this distance from its source, and thus aids to remove a difliculty 
which we have already had occasion to deal with. 

Doubtless the cooling influence of the Arctic currents is appre- 
ciable ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that this influence can 
suffice to deprive the gulf-current of its distinctive warmth. If all 
the effect of the cold current were operative on the Gulf Stream alono 
we might suppose -that, despite the enormous quantity of compara- 
tively warm water which is continually being carried northwards, the 
current would be reduced to the temperature of the surrounding 
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water. But this is not so. The Arctic current not only cools the 
gulf-current, but the surrounding water also,—possibly to a greater 
extent, for it is commonly supposed that a bed of common sea-water 
separates the two main currents from each other. Thus the charac- 
teristic difference of temperature remains unaffected. But in reality 
we may assume that the cooling effect actually exercised by the 
Arctic current upon the neighbouring sea is altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the immense amount of heat continually being carried 
northwards by the Gulf Stream. It is astonishing how unreadily two 
sea-currents interchange their temperatures,—to use a somewhat ia- 
exact mode of expression. The very fact that the littoral current of 
the United States is so cold,—a fact thoroughly established,—shows 
how little warmth this current has drawn from the neighbouring seas. 
Another fact, mentioned by Captain Maury, bears in a very interesting 
manner upon this peculiarity. He says, “if any vessel will take up 
her position a little to the northward of Bermuda, and steering thence 
for the Capes of Virginia, will try the water-thermometer all the way 
at short intervals, she will find its reading to be now higher now 
lower ; and the observer will discover that he has been crossing streak 
after streak of warm and cool water in regular alternations.” Each 
portion maintains its own temperature even in the case of such warm 
streaks as these, all belonging to one current. 

Similar considerations dispose of the arguments which have been 
founded on the temperature of the sea-bottom. It has been proved 
that the living creatures which people the lower depths of the sea, 
exist under circumstances which evidence a perfect uniformity of 
temperature ; and arguments on the subject of the Gulf Stream have 
been derived from the evidence of what is termed a minimum ther- 
mometer,—that is, a thermometer which will indicate the lowest 
temperature it has been exposed to,—let down into the depths of the 
sea. All such arguments, whether adduced against or in favour of 
the Gulf Stream theory, may be held to be futile, since the thermo- 
meter in its descent may pass through several submarine currents of 
different temperature. 

Lastly, an argument has been urged against the warming effects of 
the Gulf Stream upon our climate which requires to be considered 
with some attention. It is urged that the warmth derived from so 
shallow a current as the Gulf Stream must be by the time it has 
reached our shores, could not provide an amount of heat sufficient 
to affect our climate to any appreciable extent. The mere neighbour- 
hood of this water at a temperature slightly higher than that due to 
the latitude, could not, it is urged, affect the temperature of the 
inland counties at all. 

This argument is founded on a misapprehension of the beautiful 
arrangement by which nature carries heat from one region to distri- 
bute it over another. Over the surface of the whole current the 
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process of evaporation is going on at a greater rate than over the 
neighbouring seas, because the waters of the current are warmer 
than those which surround them. The vapour thus rising above the 
Gulf Stream is presently wafted by the south-westerly winds to our 
shores and over our whole land. But as it thus reaches a region of 
comparative cold the vapour is condensed,—that is, turned into fog, 
or mist, or cloud, according to circumstances. It is during this 
change that it gives out the heat it has brought with it from the 
Gulf Stream. For precisely as the evaporation of water is a process 
requiring heat, the change of vapour into water,—whether in the 
form of fog, mist, cloud, or rain,—is a process in which heat is given 
out. Thus it is that the south-westerly wind, the commonest wind 
we have, brings clouds and fogs and rain to us from the Gulf Stream, 
and with them brings the Gulf Stream warmth. 

Why the south-westerly winds should be so common, and how it 
is that over the Gulf Stream there is a sort of air-channel along 
which winds come to us as if by their natural pathway, we have not 
space here to inquire. The subject is full of interest, but it does not 
belong to the question we are considering. 

It would seem that a mechanism involving the motion of such 
enormous masses of water as the current-system of the Atlantic 
should depend on the operation of very evident laws. Yet a variety 
of contradictory hypotheses have been put forward from time to time 
respecting this system of circulation, and even now the scientific 
world is divided between two opposing theories. 

Of old the Mississippi river was supposed to be the parent of the 
Gulf Stream. It was noticed that the current flows at about the same 
rate as the Mississippi, and this fact was considered sufficient to 
support the strange theory that a river can give birth to an ocean- 
current. 

It was easy, however, to overthrow this theory. Captain Living- 
ston showed that the volume of water which is poured out of the 
Gulf of Mexico in the form of an ocean-stream is more than a 
thousand times greater than the volume poured into the gulf by the 
Mississippi river. 

Having overthrown the old theory of the Gulf Stream, Captain 
Livingston attempted to set up one which is equally unfounded. He 
ascribed the current to the sun’s apparent yearly motion and the 
influence he exerts on the waters of the Atlantic. A sort of yearly 
tide is conceived, according to this theory, to be the true parent of 
the gulf-current. It need hardly be said, however, that a phenome- 
non which remains without change through the winter and summer 
seasons cannot possibly be referred to the operation of such a cause 
as & yearly tide. 

It is to Dr. Franklin that we owe the first theory of the Gulf 
Stream which has met with general acceptance. He held that the 
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Gulf Stream is formed by the outflow of waters which have been 
forced into the Caribbean Sea by the trade-winds: so that the 
pressure of these winds on the Atlantic Ocean forms, according to 
Dr. Franklin, the true motive power of the Gulf Stream machinery. 
According to Maury, this theory has ‘‘ come to be the most generally 
received opinion in the mind of seafaring people.” It supplies a 
moving force of undoubted efficiency. We know that as the trade- 
winds travel towards the equator they lose their westerly motion. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this is caused by friction against the 
surface of the ocean, to which, therefore, a corresponding westerly 
motion must have been imparted. 

There is a simplicity about Franklin’s theory which commends it 
favourably to our consideration. But when we examine it somewhat 
more closely, several very decided flaws present themselves to our 
attention. 

Consider, in the first place, the enormous mass of water moved by 
the supposed agency of the winds. Air has a weight,—volume for 
volume,—which is less than one eight-hundredth part of that of 
water. So that to create a water-current, an air-current more than 
eight hundred times as large and of equal velocity must expend the 
whole of its motion. Now the trade-winds are gentle winds, their 
velocity scarcely exceeding in general that of the more swiftly-moving 
portions of the Gulf Stream. But even assigning to them a velocity 
four times as great, we still want an air-current two hundred times 
as large as the water-current. And the former must give up the whole 
of its motion, which in the case of so elastic a substance as air, 
would hardly happen, the upper air being unlikely to be much 
affected by the motion of the lower. 

But this is far from being all. If the trade-winds blew throughout 
the year we might be disposed to recognise their influence upon the 
Gulf Stream as a paramount if not the sole one. But this is not the 
case. Captain Maury states that, ‘‘ With the view of ascertaining 
the average number of days during the year that the north-east trade- 
winds of the Atlantic operate upon the currents between twenty-five 
degrees north latitude and the equator, log-books containing no less 
than 380,284 observations on the force and direction of the wind in 
that ocean were examined. The data thus afforded were carefully 
compared and discussed. The results show that within these lati- 
tudes,—and on the average,—the wind from the north-east is in 
excess of the winds from the south-west only 111 days out of the 
865. ‘Now, can the north-east trades,” he pertinently asks, ‘‘ by 
blowing for less than one-third of the time, cause the Gulf Stream to 
run all the time, and without varying its velocity either to their force 
or to their prevalence ?” 

And besides this we have to consider that no part of the Gulf 
Stream flows strictly before the trade-winds. Where the current 
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flows most rapidly, namely in the Narrows of Bemini, it sets against 
the wind, and for hundreds of miles after it enters the Atlantic ‘it 
runs,” says Maury, “right in the ‘wind’s eye.’” It must be re- 
membered that a current of air directed with considerable force 
against the surface of still water, has not the power of generating a 
current which can force its way far through the resisting fluid. If 
this were so, we might understand how the current, originating in 
sub-tropical regions, could force its way onward after the moving 
force had ceased to act upon it, and even carry the waters of the 
current right against the wind, after leaving the Gulf of Mexico. 
But experience is wholly opposed to this view. The most energetic 
currents are quickly dispersed when they reach a wide expanse of 
still water. For example, the Niagara below the falls is an immense 
and rapid river. Yet when it reaches Lake Ontario, “instead of 
preserving its character as a distinct and well-defined stream for 
several hundred miles, it spreads itself out, and its waters are imme- 
diately lost in those of the lake.” Here again the question asked by 
Maury bears pertinently on the subject we are considering. ‘‘ Why,” 
he says, ‘should not the Gulf Stream do the same? It gradually 
enlarges itself it is true; but, instead of mingling with the ocean by 
broad spreading, as the immense rivers descending into the northern 
lakes do, its waters, like a stream of oil in the ocean, preserve a 
distinctive character for more than three thousand miles.” 

The only other theory which has been considered in recent times 
to account satisfactorily for all the features of the Gulf Stream 
mechanism was put forward, we believe, by Captain Maury. In this 
theory, the motive power of the whole system of oceanic circulation 
is held to be the action of the sun’s heat upon the waters of the sea. 
We recognise two contrary effects as the immediate results of the sun’s 
action. In the first place, by warming the equatorial waters, it tends 
to make them lighter ; in the second place, by causing evaporation, it 
renders them salter, and so tends to make them heavier. We have 
to inquire which form of action is most effective. The inquiry would 
be somewhat difficult, if we had not the evidence of the sea itself to 
supply an answer. For it is an inquiry to which ordinary experi- 
mental processes would not be applicable. We must accept the fact 
that the heated water from the equatorial seas actually does float 
upon the cooler portions of the Atlantic, as evidence that the action 
of the sun results in making the water lighter. 

Now, Maury says that the water thus lightened must flow over and 
‘form a surface-current towards the poles ; while the cold and heavy 
water from the polar seas, as soon as it reaches the temperate zone, 
must sink and form a submarine current. He recognises in these 
facts the mainspring of the whole system of oceanic circulation. If 
a long trough be divided into two compartments, and we fill one with 
oil and the other with water, and then remove the dividing plate, we 
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shall see the oil rushing over the water at one end of the trough, 
and the water rushing under the oil at the other. And if we further 
conceive that oil is continually being added at that end of the trough 
originally filled with oil, while water is continually added to the 
other, it is clear that the system of currents would continue in action : 
that is, there would be a continual flow of oil in one direction along 
the surface of the water, and of water in the contrary direction under- 
neath the oil. 

But Sir John Herschel maintains that no such effects as Maury 
describes could follow the action of the sun’s heat upon the equatorial 
waters. He argues thus: Granting that these waters become lighter 
and expand in volume, yet they can only move upwards, downwards, 
or sideways. There can be nothing to cause either of the two first 
forms of motion, and as fur motion sideways, it can only result from 
the gradual slope caused by the bulging of the equatorial waters. 
He proceeds to show that this slope is so slight that we cannot look 
upon it as competent to form any sensible current from the equatorial 
towards the polar seas. And even if it could, he says, the water thus 
flowing off would have an eastward instead of westward motion, 
precisely as the counter-trade-winds blowing from equatorial to polar 
regions have an eastward motion. 

It is singular how completely the supporter of each rival view has 
succeeded in overthrowing the arguments of his opponent. Certainly 
Maury has shewn with complete success that the inconstant trade- 
winds cannot account for the constant gulf-current which does not 
even flow before them, but,—in places,—exactly against their force. 
And the reasoning of Sir John Herschel seems equally cogent, for 
certainly the flow of water from equatorial towards polar regions 
ought from the first to have an eastward, instead of a westward 
motion ; whereas the equatorial current, of which the Gulf Stream 
is but the continuation, flows from east to west, right across the 
Atlantic. ; 

Equally strange is it to find that each of these eminent men, having 
read the arguments of the other, reasserts, but does not effectually 
defend, his own theory, and repeats with even more damaging effect 
his arguments against the rival view. 

Yet one or other theory must at least point to the true view, for 
the Atlantic is subject to no other agencies which can for a moment 
be held to account for a phenomenon of such magnificence as the 
Gulf Stream. 

It appears to us that, on a close examination of the Gulf Stream 
mechanism, the true mainspring of its motion becomes apparent. 
Compelled to reject the theory that the trade-winds generate the 
equatorial current westward, let us consider whether Herschel’s 
arguments against the ‘heat theory’’ may not suggest a hint for our 
guidance. He points out that an overflow from the equator pole- 
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wards would result in an eastward, and not in a westward, cur- 
rent. This is true. It is equally true that a flow of water towards 
the equator would result in a westward current. But no such 
flow is observed. Is it possible that there may be such a flow, but 
that it takes place in ahidden manner? Clearly there may be. Sub- 
marine currents towards the equator would have precisely the kind 
of motion we require, and if any cause drew them to the surface near 
the equator, they would account in full for the great equatorial west- 
ward current. 

At this point we begin io see that an important circumstance has 
been lost sight of in dealing with the heat theary. The action of the 
sun on the surface-water of the equatorial Atlantic has only been 
considered with reference to its warming effects. But we must not 
forget that this action has drying effects also. It evaporates enormous 
quantities of water, and we have to inquire whence the water comes 
by which the sea-level is maintained. A surface-flow from the sub- 
tropical seas would sutlice for this purpose, but no such flow is 
observed. Whence, then, can the water come but from below? 
Thus we recognise the fact that a process resembling suction is con- 
tinually taking place over the whole area of the equatorial] Atlantic, 
the agent being the intense heat of the tropical sun. No one can 
doubt that this agent is one of adequate power. Indeed, the winds, 
conceive? by Franklin to be the primary cause of the Atlantic 
currents, are in reality due to the merest fraction of the energy 
inherent in the sun’s heat. 

We have other evidence that the indraught is from below in the 
comparative coldness of the equatorial current. The Gulf Stream is 
warm by comparison with the surrounding waters, but the equatorial 
current is cooler than the tropical seas. According to Professor 
Ansted, the southern portion of the equatorial current. as it flows 
past Brazil, ‘*is everywhere a cold current, generally from four to 
six degrees below the adjacent ocean.” 

Having once detected the mainspring of the Gulf Stream mechanism, 
or rather of the whole system of oceanic circulation,—for the move- 
ments observed in the Atlantic have their exact counterpart in the 
Pacific,—we have no difficulty in accounting for all the motions which 
that mechanism exhibits. We need no longer look upon the Gulf 
Stream as the rebound of the equatorial current from the shores of 
North America. Knowing that there is an underflow towards the 
equator, we see that there must be a surface-flow towards the poles. 
And this flow must as inevitably result in an easterly motion as the 
underflow towards the equator results in a westerly motion. We 
have, indeed, the phenomena of the trades and counter-trades ex- 
hibited in water-currents instead of air-currents.. 





THE GAY SCIENCE. 


In its largest sense, the expression the ‘‘ Gay Science” signifies 
poetry generally. More particularly and more frequently, it means 
the poetry of the Troubadours ; and, in a still more special sense, 
the erotic poetry, or love-songs, of the Troubadours. It is this special 
sense of the Gay Science, or ‘‘ Gay Saber,” that we propose to investi- 
gate ; and to attempt to show what were the secret objects of such a 
science, and how far its influence was extended. The limits of the 
Gay Science are not easily described, nor, indeed, is it possible to 
determine them accurately. The artists, or brethren, who professed 
this science appear to have been scattered over many parts of 
Europe, under different names and characters; and the Singers of 
Love in Italy, find their counterpart in the Troubadours of Langue 
d’Oc, and Langue d’Oil; in the Minnesingers of Germany, and in the 
other fraternities of wandering Minstrels. M. Henri Martin, in his 
‘‘ History of France,” remarks that the old Gaélic word “‘gair ” signified 
to laugh, and he reminds us of the “terrible gaiety ’’ which was sung 
and inculcated by the bards. It was probably from the ancient Gaéls 
that the sons of Odin learnt to laugh in the midst of death. The 
Gay Science, in the special sense in which we use the term, will be 
found to have had more elevated aims, and a more beneficial influence, 
than would be supposed at first sight, from the perusal of the amatory 
poems of its followers. The Religion of Love had secret objects of 
even greater importance than the mere chivalrous adoration and 
respect which was allotted to woman by its precepts. The history, 
or account of the Gay Science, is intimately connected with the 
history of the Albigenses, of the Troubadours, and of the Provencal 
language ; and thus it forms an interesting episode in the history of 
the secret opposition to sacerdotal power, and to Papal Rome, which 
burst forth in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and which was 
almost annihilated by the sanguinary persecutions directed against 
its authors by the Popes of Rome and their allies. If we are right in 
supposing the professors of the Gay Science to have been members of 
secret associations, or fraternities, having as their common object the 
diffusion of doctrines subversive of the influence of the Church of 
Rome and of the Papal power, we shall find in them another instance 
of the marked difference which is to be observed in the secret fra- 
ternities of ancient times and those of modern times. This passage 
from the ancient initiations to the modern initiations may be in some 
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measure ascribed to the great change which took place in the com- 
position of secret fraternities. Hitherto secret societies had been 
organised almost exclusively amongst the highest classes of society, 
and the mass of the people was entirely deprived of a glimpse of 
the precious truth so carefully guarded by the initiated. In the 
lowest strata of society were to be found polytheism and superstition ; 
in the highest deism and rationalism. The secret societies of ancient 
times were chiefly religious ; and partly from policy, partly from neces- 
sity, they preached superstition to the people, whilst in their sanc- 
tuaries they could despise the idle fears of an awe-stricken people, and 
could draw to themselves the minds that were unenslaved by supersti- 
tion, and initiate them into the religion that was fitter for a free man. 
This difference between the exoteric and the esoteric, or the outward 
and the inward practice of the secret associations, may be attributed 
not only to the desire of keeping the vulgar in subjection, but more 
probably to a wise conviction of the necessity of preserving in secret 
the knowledge of that truth and that wisdom which they treasured up as 
their power, as their glory, and even as their very right of existence. 

At a time when the general intelligence of mankind was not sufli- 
ciently advanced to understand the truths of religion or philosophy 
in their naked simplicity, and when it would have been even dan- 
gerous to teach them openly, men formed secret associations to guard 
and preserve them until they could be revealed with safety. This 
was probably the cause of the original institution of the ancient 
mysteries. Of these, however, we possess no accurate knowledge, 
and we are even obliged to be content with very imperfect accounts 
of the modern secret societies. Yet the study of their origin, 
of their progress, and of their doctrines, will prove deeply in- 
teresting to the student, as well as to the historian and to the 
philosopher, who will find in them the mirror of the secret thoughts 
and secret aspirations of the different periods during which they 
were organised. 

In modern times religion and politics have no secrets hidden from 
all except a chosen few, nor have they any initiations by which a 
small number of favoured members can reach the highest degrees, 
and can thus learn secrets of deep import concealed from the multi- 
tude. The ancient Pyramid has been, as it were, turned upside 
down, and, if we are to believe certain philosophers, truth is only to 
be sought at the apex, which now sinks deep into the earth. Secret 
societies had hitherto been religious in this sense, that they repre- 
sented the concentrated power of a dominant religion; now they 
became popular and religious, not in support of an established 
religious power, but in support of a rebellious and sectarian Church, 
which was destined to work out at one and the same time social and 
political changes of the deepest significance. At a period when the 
power of the Church was supreme, and religion flowed as it were in all 
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the veins of a State, every movement towards reform was inaugurated 
by the rise of some heresy, which was always the first sign of a poli- 
tical conspiracy, or of an intellectual rebellion. Thus an entire change 
was effected in the aims and principles of secret fraternities. Amongst 
the ancients they had had nothing to fear ; they were tolerated and pro- 
tected by the State, and, indeed, in some instances they themselves 
formed the State, and aggregated to themselves the most enlightened 
citizens. Now, however, they took up a strong position in the midst of 
the lower strata of society, and gave admittance to those who had so 
long been denied a glimpse of the mysteries. Instead of being tolerated 
and protected by the different States in which they were formed, they 
became the objects of hatred and of persecution. As has been 
already mentioned, the Papal power was the first to suffer from the 
attacks of the new conspirators ; innumerable sects sprang forth from 
each new heresy, and amongst these none was more extensive, or 
more vigorous than that of the Albigenses, in whom we find the 
precursors of the Gay Science. So powerful an opposition as that of 
the Albigenses has no parallel in the history of antiquity, where even 
the philosophic schools adopted the forms instituted in the mysteries; 
and this fact alone gives an impulse, an energetic movement to 
secret societies in the Middle Ages which was previously entirely 
wanting. This powerful spirit of anti-sacerdotalism struggled long 
in the dark, to triumph at length in the light. The Albigenses, who 
were descended in great measure from the vast Manichean heresy, 
became the germs of the Knights Templars, and of the Rosicrucians, 
and of all those associations which continued the contest they had 
begun, and which made common cause against the ecclesiastical and 
civil powers. The Albigensian heresy, however, differs from later 
heresies in this very important characteristic, that all its efforts were 
directed against Rome, and against Papal Rome only. It is true that 
the Albigenses were persecuted by the civil power ; but these perse- 
cutions were directed by the Papal authority. And thus the Albi- 
genses were able in Italy to ally themselves to the Ghibelline party, 
and to all the princes of Europe who were opposed to the Papal 
power, and especially to Frederick 11. and the princes of Aragon. 
They were the supporters of the kingly power, as opposed to the 
pontifical supremacy claimed by the Pope. Their influence was felt 
in the imperialist University of Bologna, and Dante was a great 
imperialist, and as such hated by the Guelph party. This sectarian 
Church had its own ministers, and its own bishops, and its general 
and provincial councils, like the Church of Rome. Toulouse was its 
Rome. The sectaries of many parts of Europe flocked to its standard, 
and with their assistance it aimed at the re-establishment of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem through the ruin of the Papal power. Local cir- 
cumstances gave great strength to this rebellion against the authority of 
the Church. In Southern France, in Languedoc, and in Provence, 
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the Crusades had given. new vigour to the Eastern Manicheism by 
the immediate contact into which they had brought European Chris- 
tianity with sophistic Greece on the one hand, and with Pantheistic 
and Mohammedan Asia on the other hand. Add to this the influence 
which was exercised by Aristotle and his Arabian commentators ; by 
the subtleties of the Cabala; and by the materialism of Averrhoés. 
The Papacy found itself attacked on all sides ; philosophers, republi- 
cans, and preachers of a reformed religion, seemed united for one 
common object. All who aimed at the restoration of the primitive 
Church, of pure morality, and of the religion of the Spirit, found 
numerous followers,—Peter de Bruys, Joachim, Waldo, Amaury di 
Bene, and many others were able to lead successive attacks. The 
Waldensian rationalism is connected with the German mysticism of 
the Rhine and of the Netherlands, where the artisans rose up in 
revolt against their counts and their bishops. 

It is a strange circumstance that the age of St. Louis should be the 
age of disbelief as regards the Church of Rome. 

The country in which the Albigenses were organised was parti- 
cularly favourable to the progress of their views. They made their 
friends the enemies of Rome, and they made the enemies of Rome 
their friends; they seem to have drawn the Stadinghi of Eastern 
Frisia to their Manichezism, and the Stadinghi, as far as we are able 
to ascertain, formed their initiations and their rules in imitation of the 
sectaries of Languedoc and Provence. These Stadinghi were the 
same who, in the thirteenth century, were accused of the crimes 
which afterwards, in the fourteenth. century, were amongst the chief 
charges brought against the Knights Templars. 

In the south of France the Arab element, as well as the Jewish 
element, prevailed, and thus not only a commercial, but also an 
intellectual connection was formed with the East. There was a great 
mixture of different races; the Iberian, the Roman, and the Gothic 
blood was mingled with that of the Saracen; and the Counts of 
Toulouse were also Counts of Tripoli. The Albigensian heresy made 
such progress that the whole of the Mediterranean coast seemed about 
to detach itself for ever from Rome, and the Albigenses, as if they felt 
sure of the fall of impious Rome, took up with fervour the cause of 
the Crusades. They turned with longing eyes to Jerusalem, which 
they ambitiously hoped to make the seat of their religion, and thus to 
attain to the realisation of their dream of a Holy City upon this 
earth. Godfrey of Bouillon, he who had attacked Rome with fire 
and sword, he who had slain Rodolph, “ the King of Priests,” and had 
driver the Pope from the capital, was elected king of this Holy King- 
dom. That knight, whose purity, piety, and valour were admiringly 
sung by the Trouvéres, was celebrated in their allegorical poems 
under the appellation of the Knight of the Swan. To the Knights 
Templars, the only religious order which was not satirised by the 
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Troubadours, was allotted the distinguished post of forming the elect 
band of warriors destined to defend this kingdom of perfect and holy 
citizens. But the hopes of the Albigenses were annihilated by the 
supreme effort made by the Church, in what seemed the hour of its 
ruin. And the merciless war which destroyed the Albigensian heresy 
destroyed with it the provinces which had given the signal of the 
Renaissance to western civilisation, those cities where liberty and the 
arts had made the greatest progress, that rich literature, and that 
society in which citizens and nobles had mingled on terms of equality 
in the Courts of Love, and in the lists of chivalry. Persecution knit 
together the bonds of union between the Albigenses and the Trouba- 
dours; and these latter may with good reason be regarded as the 
organisers of a vast conspiracy against the Catholicism of the Papacy, 
and as the champions of what, in their language, may be called the 
Religion and Politics of Love. Of course Love here has not its 
ordinary meaning, and was not considered as a sensation which all 
could more or less experience ; but was regarded as an art or science, 
to be learnt only by study, and by the practice of the laws and cere- 
monies of the secret sect. The professors of this Gay Science were 
to be found in many parts of Europe, but Provence was the country 
of its birth. For this reason the Provencal language was treated with 
the utmost hostility by the Church of Rome. Pope Innocent IV., 
a.D. 1245, stigmatises it as being heretical, and prohibits its use by 
students. When the growing influence of the French language was 
causing the gradual decline of the language of Provence, a fatal blow 
was aimed at the Provencal literature by the institution of the 
University of Toulouse. In the Bull which established it Honorius IV. 
advised the students to study Latin, and to abandon the vulgar dia- 
lect. In Italy, in a similar manner, the vulgar dialect met with 
hostility, although it was eventually destined to play a great part in 
the progress of Italian civilisation. 

Sismondi, in his ‘“ History of the Literature of the South of 
France,” expresses his regret that Dante should not have been born 
in Languedoc. Such a man of genius would have caused the Provencal 
language to live in full vigour, and it would, perhaps, have now been 
the most cultivated, as it is the most ancient, of southern Europe. 
But fanaticism kindled a flame which checked the progress of the 
human mind, and the crusade against the Albigenses decided the fate 
of the Provencal literature. We, however, at this distance of time, 
ean scarcely understand the Troubadours of Provence, and find it 
diffieuit to believe that the praises bestowed on their compositions by 
Dante, Petrarch, and Chaucer, and by the contemporaries of the 
Troubadours, are not extravagant and unmerited. It is probable, 
however, that these champions of heretical ideas, finding themselves 
debarred from clearly and openly expressing their doctrines, chose to 
resort to obscure poetical conceits, which served as a mask to cover. 
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their ideas,—just as the luxurious and sumptuous Courts of Love 
most probably in many cases served to conceal the secret meetings 
of the Albigenses from the eyes of Papal inquisitors. Some of the 
Provencal poets were obscure even to their contemporaries, except 
to those who were initiated into the Gay Science. The monk of 
Montaudon said of Arnauld Daniel, ‘“‘ no one understands his songs ;”” 
yet Dante and Petrarch praise him above all the other Provencal 
poets; he is called “Great Master of Love,” which is, perhaps, a 
sectarian title of dignity. 

Dante places him in Purgatory amongst the ‘amanti,” whilst 
Petrarch describes him as,— 


“Fra tutti il primo Arnaldo Daniello, 
Gran Maestro d’ Amor, ch’ alla sua terra, 
Ancor fa onor col dir polito e bello.” 


Petrarch could not have spoken of him thus if he had not been able 
to understand his poems. The “caras rimas”’ of Arnauld Daniel, as 
he himself called them, are addressed to the lady of his soul, whom 
he never mentions, not even by a feigned name. In one of his songs 
quoted by Millot, he says that he causes ‘‘tapers and lamps to be 
burnt, in order that his lady, whom after God he worships, may 
prove favourable to him.” And farther on, he says that he should 
feel happy if he could hope to obtain her even in his old age, “ but 
he cannot, because the age is depraved.” This deterioration seems to 
be the result cf the obstacles which oppose the reforms of religion, 
which is sung by the poet under the form of a lady, whose name is 
always kept secret. Dark and enigmatical do the verses of these 
singers seem to us, although, no doubt, they were clear to those 
whom the singers visited when they travelled as sectarian emissaries 
from court to court, leading lives in ‘conformity with the Gay Science, 
and winning princes to their cause. One of them blesses Love for 
having freed him from “cruel subjection ;” another complains that 
his lady is falsely accused of crimes, and bewails her unfortunate lot. 
Could this artificial love, incomprehensible to the vulgar, have met 
with the universal approval it received, or would the Trouvéres have 
been able to take so great a part in the life of politics and courts, if 
the poets had only sung of frivolous things, or had merely composed 
childish enigmas? The extreme anxiety with which they concealed 
the object of their love, even in cases in which there could be no 
possible reason for this concealment, apparently excludes the idea of 
this object being a living object of love. It is more probable that the 
mysterious language of the Troubadours was simply a sectarian secret 
language. Otherwise we cannot tell why they should declare that it 
was most dangerous to reveal the name of their lady. Elias of 
Cairel, after having described his lady, says, ‘‘ that he dares not say 
who she is;” and Hugh of Brunet has left this written record, ‘If 
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I am asked to whom my songs are addressed, I make a mystery of 
it, and I pretend that it is to so and so, who has nothing to do with 
the matter at all.” 

Doubtless this purism of love and this platonism seem to resolve 
themselves into a purely intellectual aspiration to a political and 
religious ideal; and this is so often repeated, that it becomes almost 
monotonous, so that it would be difficult to imagine any purely 
literary success as great as that which they obtained, unless some 
other reason existed for their fame and popularity. The doctrines 
seem only to have been fully revealed to those who had attained the 
highest degree in the association; of these degrees four are men- 
tioned by Giraldus of Riquier, of which the first is to honour, the 
second is to conceal, the third is to serve gracefully, the fourth to 
suffer bravely. The allegorical ‘‘ Roman de la Rose ’’ divides the degrees 
into four and into three, similar to the four hands and three heads of 
the Eleusinian Hecate. In the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose” is described a 
noble castle encircled by seven lofty walls, which are painted with 
enigmatical figures,—as in some of the masonic lodges of the present 
day,—and which enclose a mysterious garden. This allegory is 
repeated in several other romances of chivalry; in that of Jauffré 
and Brunissens, where seven arts are mentioned ; these seven walls 
and seven arts represent the different degrees which must be passed 
before attaining to the full knowledge of the secret, which is thus 
only to be gradually and slowly obtained. Where there is so much 
room for conjecture, and where it is difficult to find positive proofs of 
the aims and tendencies of the followers of the Gay Science, it would 
be absurd to insist too strongly on trifling circumstances. Yet every 
attempt to elucidate some point in the history of secret fraternities is 
likely to throw some new light on the general history of these asso- 
ciations, and to assist in making known the objects for which they 
struggled, and the secret influence which they have had in the 
political and religious changes of the world. 

At first sight the Courts of Love appear to be nothing more than 
meetings held for amusement and for the display of chivalrous gal- 
lantry. Yet, if they are considered with more attention, they show 
a great affinity to the lodges of adoption in modern Freemasonry, and 
resemble in many respects the lodges of female Freemasonry. Seven 
ladies presided over these Courts, who seem to correspond to the 
seven nymphs mentioned by Dante,— 


“Noi sem qui ninfe, in ciel semo stelle,” 


and who represent the seven planets of the aliegorical heaven. The 
decrees of these Courts on matters of Love, although pronounced with 
great solemnity, if they are literally interpreted, seem so frivolous, 
and even immoral, as to be incompatible with the habits of the 
Albigenses, amongst whose districts these Courts were chiefly held. 
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For this reason many have concluded that they were not mere love- 
feasts, where gallant knights came to glorify the ladies, whoso 
champions they were, or to request the decision of the Courts on 
merely frivolous and amorous enigmas. 

This interpretation of their aims would be also better adapted to 
the mystic use of the word ‘joy,”—in Provencal also “ joia,’—by 
the members of these Courts. In all the decrees and arguments 
of these Courts, the term joy is used as a sort of invocation. 
According to the precepts of their chivalry, the first of the virtues 
which were engendered by love was “joy,” and from this all the 
other virtues subsequently proceeded. The word joy is taken to 
represent that spiritual state of man which produces heroism and 
self-sacrifice, and which is therefore absolutely necessary to the 
perfect knight. In chivalry the knight could not be deprived of joy, 
—of what was essentially his normal state, except by some severe 
misfortune. The joy produced by love was a continual enthusiasm 
which unceasingly urged men to daring enterprises, to chivalrous 
actions, and to a life of honour. It was a sort of inward sun which 
threw its light on every action of its possessor. The usual accepta- 
tion of the word joy rendered it peculiarly convenient for the secret 
language of the Troubadours. 

The Courts of Love and the Troubadours exercised the greatest 
influence over their contemporaries. The ‘“jongleurs” rambled about 
from place to place diffusing the precepts of the Gay Science, of 
which they were masters. One of the most famous of them, Peter 
Vidal, has left precepts of Gay Science which afford a slight glimpse 
of the objects of his mission, and of that of his fellow-labourers. 
Sismondi has called him the maddest of knights and the wisest of 
poets. As a knight he was a sort of Don Quixote. Vidal held that 
poctry was the worship and cultivation of noble sentiments, the 
inheritance derived from universal philosophy, and maintained that 
the Troubadours were the founders of nations. He longed for the 
glorious days of his youth, when the whole of Europe was governed 
by heroes, and he looked forward to the time when, through the 
influence of the Jongleurs, those noble sentiments which had been the 
glory of their fathers would once more reign supreme over the world. 
In Italy, the “ peregrini d’Amore,” or Pilgrims of Love, speak of the 
good old times when truth and virtue reigned powerfully, in contra- 
distinction to the “evil new times” of the Babylonian period, in 
which haired reigns. In the first there is peace, concord, joy, and 
the practice of the Gay Science; in the latter wars, discord, misery, 
and sad ignorance prevail. And Dante, in whom many have secn, if 
not a powerful sectarian spirit, certainly a strong anti-papa! feeling, 
deplores, in many passages of the ‘Divina Commedia,” the dis- 
appearance of valour and courtesy ; and constantly uses these two 
words together,—-a combination so often repeated, that it could 
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scarcely have happened by mere accident. It would seem that in 
Italy, for no short period, the same orders and customs existed as 
had been organised for the purpose of energetic reaction in Provence, 
in Spain, and elsewhere. 

Dante especially complains that Florence should no longer possess 
the seven ladies, who, as we have already seen, were presidents of 
the Courts cf Love,— 


“ri beata con le sette donne, 
Ora ti vedo priva di tai gonne.” 


And he says that the hearts of the people of Romagna have been 
hardened, and have banished all love and courtesy. The whole of 
the ‘Divina Commedia”’ is a sharp reproof, in which the old age 
rebukes the modern age, and it was not without some reason that it 
was considered as an heretical work, and that its author gained for 
himself the bitter hostility of the Church, which was not even 
appeased at the very tomb of the poet. At the commencement of 
every European literature we light upon a poetry of Love, and this 
we find diffused not only by Troubadours, Jongleurs, and Trouvéres, 
but also by another class of wandering artists,—the Ménéstrels, or 
Minstrels, who were indefatigable travellers from castle to castle, and 
from banquet to banquet. Some have rather fancifully supposed that 
their name arose from their being ministers of a secret faith, and 
furnished with secret signs and passwords ; and we find that Arnauld 
de Marsan, when he is giving instructions in the Gay Science to a 
youthful novice, warns him that, ‘“‘Les yeux et les mains sont les 
signes par lesquels on juge souvent d’un homme ;” the eyes and the 
hands are the signs by which one has often to judge of a man. 

There is an undeniable affinity between the ancient chivalrous 
poems of Prevence, and especially between the poem of “ Walter of 
Aquitaine,” and the old remains of Teutonic and Scandinavian poetry. 
For not only did the Albigensian organization extend towards the 
north of France, where the Trouvéres took the place occupied by the 
Troubadours in the south, but also towards the northern parts of 
Europe. M. Fauriel has remarked so close an affinity between the 
‘“‘Nibelungen Lied” and the poem of “ Walter of Aquitaine,” that if we 
wished to refer the two poems to two different literatures, it would 
be necessary to admit that there must have been a prolonged contact 
before the tenth century ; and this contact would have been caused 
not simply by the action of commercial intercourse, but, as may be 
reasonably conjectured, by the continued energy of a secret sect, 
and by that spirit of proselytism which knows neither distances, nor 
dangers, nor obstacles that can check its course. The Troubadours, 
as they sojourned in the Courts of Germany, and as they pressed 
forward into Scandinavia, seem to have formed the Minnesingers and 
the Scalds and Sagamen on their own model, and to have taught them 
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to treat the traditions of Odin in the same anti-papal spirit in which 
they had treated the heroic and legendary traditions of the West. 
Yet the Religion of Love did not cease to exist through the destruction 
of the Albigenses, nor was its last echo heard in the songs of the 
Troubadours ; for it is to be found in a German sect which in a.p. 1550 
asserted that it received a supernatural light from the Holy Spirit, 
and from this light its followers eventually called themselves the 
Illuminati. And in Holland, at a later period, a.p. 1580, we find a 
Christian sect of mystics who called themselves ‘‘ The Family of Love.” 
So great is the influence of mystic doctrines and of secret traditions, 
that it is very difficult, indeed sometimes impossible, to fix a date at 
which secret fraternities have ceased from their mysterious labours. 
Even in late times the modern Freemasons have not escaped the un- 
founded accusation of being the successors of heretical Manichwans 
and Albigenses, and of abandoned Knights Templars; and it may be 
through a suspicion of the truth of these charges that the Church of 
Rome still looks with such disfavour on Freemasonry. 

It is only fair to add that the Freemasons of Great Britain have 
always been excepted, even by the bitterest assailants of the craft, 
from the accusations which have been so lavishly brought against. the 
continental lodges. The Abbé Barruel, one of the most violent 
antagonists of Freemasonry, has declared that England is full of 
upright men, who, as excellent citizens, are proud of being masons, 
and who are to be distinguished from the others only by the voluntary 
ties which seem to unite them more closely in the bonds of fraternal 
affection. As the Freemasons of England professedly have no 
political object, they may be considered in their present form as 
simply a charitable and social fraternity. When a secret society has 
accomplished the work for which it was formed, the necessity for its 
existence ceases, and it lapses into comparative insignificance. It is 
true that we constantly hear of new secret associations, and in Russia, 
in China, and in Persia, they appear to be numerous and influential. 
No doubt under despotic governments secret political fraternities will 
continue to exist; but where the right of public discussion and of 
public association flourishes in a State, such fraternities cannot take 
root. When civilisation was rude and imperfect, when knowledge 
was carefully and secretly preserved, and fanaticism and injustice 
oppressed mankind, the germs of progress and of freedom were to be 
found in secret fraternitics ; but now they have performed their good 
work, the age of mysticism is past, and the attempt to perpetuate the 
pretensions of earlier days is chimerical. 
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OLIVIA’S FAVOUR. 
A TALE OF HALLOWE'EN. 


————_->»——- 


PART II. 


Ir gaiety had been wanting in the drawing-room among the gentlefolks, 
it certainly was not in the hall. As Lord Ascham and Mrs. Orma- 
thwaite, followed by the rest of the company, passed down the wide 
staircase, the sounds of laughter, music, and dancing grew louder and 
louder. They entered by the upper hall. The great supper-table 
had been pushed against the wall, though the huge kettle of mulled 
ale stood brewing on the great hearth. At one end of the room, on 
a raised seat, was perched old Tommy Thwait, the wit and fiddler of 
the country side. He sat fiddling away, clapping his hob-nailed 
shoes in time to the music, saouting out the figures of the country- 
dances, and making sharp commeuxts now and then on the performers 
below. In the long line of the country-dance were elderly men and 
women, rosy-cheeked buxom girls, and broad-made, stalwart-looking 
youths. 

Near the great hearth sat a few old men and women, enjoying the 
warm firelight, some of them smoking tranquilly, and talking of past 
Hallowe’ens, when they too had danced and played their charms. 
In the lower hall there was merriment and noise enough. Men and 
boys were “ bobbing ” for apples that hung from the rafters by long 
strings, others ‘‘ ducked”’ for apples as they floated in great tubs of 
water. Now and then some unlucky wretch in his eagerness lost his 
balance, and when he emerged from the water dripping and half- 
choked, he was greeted by shouts of laughter from the bystanders. 
The merriment was at its height as Lord Ascham and “the mistress,” 
followed by the rest of the company, entered the hall. For a few 
minutes there was a pause as they advanced, Lord Aschamn, leading 
Mrs. Ormathwaite towards the great fireplace; and as she addressed 
the group seated on the hearth with words and looks of kindness and 
welcome, he turned and spoke to those about him with the winning 
grace that distinguished him. Colonel Hampden, with his fair niece 
on his arm, passed down the room speaking to each and all. 

‘‘Come, Tommy, strike up,” said the Colonel, ‘our coming has 
ended the mirth here seemingly, let us have a dance now, and play 
your best tune. The young gentlemen are impatient to lead out 
their partners.” 
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“Ay, your honour. I'll gie yo’ a Hallowe’en tune that would 
make a Quaker dance.” 

After a preliminary scrape, the old fellow began a gay and swinging 
alr— 

“Tf it is na weel bobbit, weel bobbit, weel bobbit, 
If it is na weel bobbit, we'll bobbit again.” 

Lord Ascham led out Mrs. Merriweather, the wife of the steward; 
Mr. Ashburnham danced with Mrs. Pettigrew; the other gentlemen 
chose themselves partners. Olivia shook her head to more than one 
of the young gentlemen, and gave her hand to a gray-haired and 
serious-looking man, who stood somewhat apart from the others. 

“T know you don’t care for dancing, Michael,’’ she said, ‘‘ but you 
must be my partner to-night.” 

The man seemed somewhat confused as the fair hand was held 
towards him. ‘I'd be a big loon, mistress, if I would na’ dance to 
t’ fell head if yo’ asked me,” said he, and they took their places at 
the top of one of the country-dances. 

‘‘ Michael,” said the young lady, ‘ Alice tells me you saw some of 
the militiamen out in Kendal last night. This bodes no good, I fear.” 

Michael shook his head. ‘‘ Not when yon stranger was with them, 
Mistress Olive.” 

‘‘ Alice says the stranger looked like the spy that was here from 
London last year,” said Olivia inquiringly. 

‘“‘ Ay,” replied Michael, ‘‘it was no other, for sure. I may mis- 
reckon @ man wi’ my eye; but never by my ear, and it were his 
voice sure enough.” 

‘‘And the gentleman,” said Olivia, **the gentleman that joined 
them, did you know him ?” 

‘‘ By the same token, I believe Ido. I maun no’ speak too surely 
on so weighty a matter, and I did not fairly see his face in the dark ; 
but I believe I could lay my hand on him to-night.” 

‘What ?” said Olivia sharply. 

‘““My mind misgie’s me to lay it to his charge, and hurt the 
honourable name he holds; but these are strange times, and men are 
tempted to do the devil’s work sometimes, and 6 

‘“‘ Was it Lord Ascham ?”’ said Olivia, interrupting him. 

‘‘ Nay, nay,” said Michael in a lower voice, ‘‘ You see the young 
gentleman wi’ the sober face, yon with the purple gold-laced 
coat, ue 

‘“‘ Mr. Ashburnham !”’ gasped Olivia below her breath. 

‘“* Ay, him, and no other.” 

“Come, Olivia,” cried Kate Ormathwaite running up, ‘‘ we are 
going to try our fortunes with the floating lights,” and she clapped 
her hands as she saw a great basin set down and the walnut-shells 
set afloat, each filled with oil and bearing its little light. 

The rest of the young gentlefolk gathered round the howl, the 
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girls leaning eagerly over each other’s shoulders, and naming the 
tapers, and laughing, and blowing each other's vessels, that they 
might founder. 

“Mr. Ashburnham’s vessel is sinking. Oh, ma foi!” cried 
Katherine, ‘twill perish! ‘twill perish! blow softly, or it will be 
down. And see the other, the nameless one that hath followed 
Olivia’s shell is coming alongside and helps it! Olivia’s has joined 
them, and they all sail into port together, and the stranger’s light 
goes out! L’inconnu, l’inconnu! Who is it? Confess, Olivia, 
confess who is thy secret flame!” 

And peals of laughter followed. Ashburnham glanced one moment 
towards Olivia, but she had moved quickly away towards the hearth, 
and bent her head to listen to the remarks of one of the old women. 
Her fair face was troubled, and in the bright firelight he thought he 
saw her lip tremble. He strode to her side, but she neither raised 
her head nor looked his way. In another moment Mrs. Ormathwaite 
had taken Lord Ascham’s arm and left the hall, followed by the others. 
When they reached the dining-room, the supper-table was spread, 
the fire burned warm and bright on the hearth, and through the long 
windows the moonlight fell in pale lines upon the carpet. The gaicty 
of the hall had infected the yarty, or clse the genial effects of the 
supper-table were stimulating, for there was laughter and talk now. 
The girls were full of eagerness, discussing the old charms they had 
witnessed. 

‘‘ There is one that I saw not to-night,” said Mrs. Scrope, ‘‘ which 
I have seen played with the happiest good fortune.” 

“Tell us how it is played, mamma,” cried Miss Scrope, ‘“ pray tell 
us ?” 

‘‘“Tis enacted with a leaf,” said Mrs. Scrope, ‘‘ cach person takes 
a green leaf and pricks thereon the name of the person he does most 
affect, and then lays it under his pillow at night, and the next 
morning if the name appear fresh and radiant, then ‘tis a sign that 
his love is happy and fortunate ; but if it appear brown and sear, 
then ’tis an omen that his love will fade.” 

All were eager to try the charm ; the bowl of flowers that graced 
the centre of the supper-iable was ransacked, and with much laughter 
and merriment the names were pricked and the leaves laid away 
to be slept upon that night. 

When they rose from table, the vicar protested against the lateness 
of the hour. 

‘“‘ Nancy,” he cried, turning to his wife, ‘‘ the moon is near setting, 
and ’tis time we called the people up and departed home. A shepherd 
should surely lead his flock.”’ 

‘‘The parson reminds us of our duty, which I for one had nigh 
forgotten in this good company,” said his lordship. ‘’Tis a fine 
night, though cloudy,” continued he, opening the window and look- 
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ing out. ‘ Colonel Hampden, will you favour me so far as to call my 
people? The most of them are mounted, and as we ride across the 
moors we will away together.” 

‘* We shall be a goodly company,” said Lord Ascham gaily, “and 
unless it be your jewels, madam,” turning to Mrs. Pettigrew, ‘there 
will be little to tempt a moss-trooper among us.” 

‘“‘You know that this is ‘lating night,’ when all the witches are 
out on the moors,” said Lydia ; ‘‘ your lordship had best change your 
sword for a taper, which they say wards off their wicked spells.” 

His lordship laughed. ‘‘ Hecate herself should scarce bring me to 
that,” said he, ‘‘ and I fear no taper could live to-night in this gusty 
wind. Miss Ormathwaite,’’ continued he, turning to Olivia, ‘‘ have 
you no counter-charm to give us to protect us on our midnight 
journey ?” 

“With Dr. Pettigrew to set you on your way,” said Olivia, “I 
think, my lord, you should need no further charm against evil.” 

‘‘ Listen, parson, to what this lady says,” cried Lord Ascham; 
‘but I will not be sufficed with a compliment paid to another. 
Olivia shall give me a keepsake, even if it be but a flowcr from her 
nosegay.”’ And he bent towards her, and held out his hand as if to 
take one from those she wore. 

‘«‘ These are too faded to offer you, my lord,” said Olivia, drawing 
back a step. ‘You shall have one from my grandmother's flower- 
pot, which is fresher.” She picked a blossom from the bowl and 
handed it to the gentleman, who bowed, and placed it, with a some- 
what disconcerted expression, in his button-hole. 

Henry Ashburnham was standing near, and watched the scene 
with a rather solemn visage. A moment afterwards he turned to 
Colonel Hampden and bade him good-night. 

‘Nonsense, Ashburnham!” cried the Colonel. ‘‘ Why talk of 
going now? What haste, sir, what haste! His lordship hath 
pressed me to return with him and lie to-night at his house, and 
prays you also to join us. Your horse is ready at the door, you say. 
Well, if you will not be persuaded!” i 

“‘T must ride homeward to-night,” said Ashburnham. ‘TI take a 
journey to-morrow, and must be up betimes.” The ladies added 
their entreaties and protested against the danger of a lonely ride 
without a servant. ‘I carry trusty protection at my saddle-bow,” 
said Ashburnham, ‘but I have no fear that I shall need it. 
Miss Ormathwaite,” said he, turning quickly towards Olivia, “ will 
not refuse to give me also a counter-charm to the witch-spells, against 
which my pistols would be but of little avail.” Then, without waiting 
for a reply, he continued in a lower voice. ‘I can scarce deceive 
myself into believing that I am a welcome guest, and I would fain 
have spoken a private word with you this evening which might have 
excused my coming here unbidden.” Olivia was silent. A quick 
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pang shot through her heart. For what had he come? ‘“ Pray 
believe me, madam,” said Mr. Ashburnham, with some bitterness 
of tone, for Olivia’s silence was not reassuring. ‘ Believe me that not 
the fondest desires for my own joy or advantage could ever make me 
obtrude myself upon your presence. My,—my,—nay it is nothing 
less than my duty as a gentleman that brings me here to-night.” 

He looked at her earnestly, as if he would fain speak more plainly, 
then bit his lip and was silent. Each word that Henry Ashburnham had 
spoken sank like a stone on the heart of Olivia. All the accumulated 
evidence of his treachery that she had heard that day flashed across 
the mind. He had come in haste to the north without the knowledge 
of his friends,—he had been seen that night before with the militia- 
men and the London spy,—he had appeared suddenly among them 
that night, and with his own lips declared that he came from duty, 
not from pleasure. Most damning proof of guilt! Perhaps the 
keenest pang of all to Olivia was added by the secret suspicion that 
jealous love for herself had been the blinding force that had led this 
man to regard an act of treachery as duty. She looked up at Henry 
Ashburnham with a face in which doubt, indignation, and some 
emotion stronger than either, struggled for the mastery ; and as she 
looked, doubt, mistrust, all were swept away under a sudden tide of 
conviction. Against proof, against the evidence of his own words, 
her very soul rose up and declared him just, generous, and honourable. 

“Oh, sir!” cried Olivia, “I know not what to say. You are a 
Hanoverian, and hold that to be your duty which I have been taught 
to believe disloyalty and sin. I have distrusted you; and forgive 
me,” she said, looking wistfully into his face, ‘I distrust you still!” 
Never was unflattering untruth more truthfully or sweetly uttered. 
Mr. Ashburnham was about to respond ‘quickly, when he was inter- 
rupted by the approach of Lord Ascham. Olivia drew from the bowl 
of flowers that stood near her a white rose and a spray of mountain 
holly and held them towards Mr. Ashburnham. 

‘The bowl is nearly empty,” she said, ‘there is scarce a blossom 
left. You must take your choice of these last that remain.”’ 

Was it that the thought of a white rose crushed between the pages 
of a spelling-book rose to Ashburnham’s mind ? for after 2 moment's 
hesitation he said, ‘He is happy who receives the first white rose, 
which may well betoken favour; but the sccond can but be a badge. 
I am a Hanoverian, as you say, and I cannot wear it. No; the 
holly, with all its thorns, must be for me!” And he took the 
spray. 

Miss Ormathwaite’s hand, holding the rejected rose, dropped to her 
side, and Henry Ashburnham, without a word, strode from the room. 
He must have ridden off somewhat hastily, for when two or three of 
the young people gathered at the window,—for the night was warm 
spite of the sweeping gusts of wind,—and watched the departing guests 
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as they mounted their horses and prepared for their long ride, Mr. 
Ashburnham was not among them. 

“¢ Good night!” called Colonel Hampden from below. ‘‘ We make 
a brave company. ‘Tis a pity Ashburnham would not join us. I’ 
faith, he must have some pressing business on hand to make him give 
up our company, to haste home by the valley road, for such a night 
as this it must be as black as Erebus !” 

“Good night! good night!” and the little troop started. The 
sounds of the horses’ hoofs and the voices of the riders died away 
into the still night air, and the flickering lights of the lanterns faded 
into the darkness as they wound down the mountain road. 

The rest of the party gathered round the fire once more. Katherine 
threw herself into a low chair, and Jack Scrope sat at her feet. 
Ensign Harry Hampden, a slim youth arrayed in the finest of new 
uniforms, knelt on the hearth under the shadow of Lydia Scrope’s 
fan, and set the nuts in line before the glowing embers. There was 
laughter and whispering as the nuts were named, and occasionally 
screams from the girls as the burning nuts flew from the bars and 
fell among their spreading skirts. 

Olivia left the group on the hearth and accompanied her grand- 
mother to her room, where they were joined by Mrs. Scrope in a 
dressing-gown and sacque and most uncompromising night-cap. 

“‘T have just sent Lubbins away as I met her at your door,” said 
Mrs. Scrope to the old lady, ‘‘I am going to be your waiting-woman 
to-night, and have a comfortable talk while I help you to bed. Olivia, 
child, go down to the rest and bid them by no means siay lenger than 
an hour over their nut-burning.” 

When Olivia returned to the drawing-room she found Lydia just 
beginning a ghost story. 

‘‘ Here, Olivia, here is a place by me!” cried more than one. 
‘¢ She is just beginning hertale. Hush now! Goon, Lydia, goon!” 

Harry Hampden began some expostulations; but was instantly 
silenced by his sister, who laid her hand on his lips. 

‘‘Never mind him, Lydia!” cried she, ‘‘ Harry has never a mind 
to hear anything but his own own voice; heed him not, my dear!” 

Lydia traced out the pattern of a flower on her brocaded dress for 
a moment, and then, folding her hands together on her knees, began. 


There was a party gathered one Hallowe’en. They sat round tho 
fire burning nuts and telling stories just as we doto-night. One among 
them was a lady newly betrothed, the gayest, the proudest, the most 
beautiful of them all. Her lover sat by her side. Her wild and 
wilful ways had often given hima heart-ache, but he loved her dearly. 
Some one among the party dared her to go and cast the reel through 
a high staircase window that looked down on a dark plantation. 
You know that the one who tries this charm must stand at a window 
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alone while the clocks toll for midnight, and, throwing the reel, must 
wind the thread upon her hand, and call three times; and at the third 
time, if her heart fail not, they say, her future bridegroom will answer 
from below. The lady that I tell you of sprang up, and said that 
she would go, for that she feared nothing in this world or the next, 
and though her lover prayed her to remain, she still persisted. ‘‘ And 
you shall see,” she said, ‘‘ whether’ you have a rival!” She took a 
light in her hand, and went alone up the staircase. When she 
reached the casement she stood still and waited, minute after minute, 
minute after minute, till the clock sounded the first stroke of twelve, 
and then she flung the reel far down into the darkness, and began 
to wind the thread. ‘‘ Who is there?” she cried. And all was still, 
for the very wind seemed to pause and listen to her call. And again 
she called, ‘* Who’s there?” And this time there came a soft and 
smothered sound from below, as though one fetched a heavy sigh. 
The lady’s hand grew cold and her breath came short ; but she had a 
dauntless spirit, and said, ‘’Tis but the night wind in the trees.” 
And just as the last stroke of the hour had sounded she called aloud 
for the third time, ‘‘ Who is there?’ And in the stillness an awful 
voice came up from the darkness, saying, ‘‘I am here.” 

The lady shrieked and fled down the stairs, but when she entered 
the room again, where her companions were sitting in the pleasant 
fire-light, she was pale and cold as a corpse ; and when her lover ran to 
meet her, she held him off and stared at him as if she scarcely knew him. 

After that night she was changed. A secret fire within her seemed 
burning her away. Her old wild temper was gone, and her proud 
spirit drooped day by day, and the next Hallowe’en she lay a-dying. 
All through the night she lay as if asleep; but when the clock began 
to toll for midnight she looked up, and like one startled and afraid, 
she panted in a failing voice, ‘‘ Who is there ? who is there?” and 
ever louder, ‘‘ Who is there?” and as the last stroke sounded, 
with a shriek she fell back dead. Then they knew who the bride- 
groom was who had called her when she threw the reel. The bride- 
groom’s name was Death. 


Jenny Hampden shriecked and threw her arms about her sister, and 
some of the other faces had grown paler, for Lydia had pronounced 
the last sentence in a whisper that made the flesh creep. 

‘‘Hush! hush! Be nota fool, Jenny!” said Ensign Harry. “’Tis 
all folly, child. All these tales of ghosts and spirits are made up to 
frighten silly women.” 

“‘ Silly women!” cried Lydia, giving that young gentleman’s well- 
curled head a sharp rap with her fan. ‘Silly women, indeed! 
Don’t prate to me about idle stories, sir, when I know a gentleman 
that would not cross Thornhill-rig after nightfall last November, for 
fear of poor Dixon’s ghost that haunts the spot!” 
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“On my life!” cried Harry, ‘I cared nothing for Dixon’s ghost. 
I own I had no mind to cross the rig, but it was because I was there 
on duty, and knew some things it was not my place to discover,” 
continued the gallant ensign with some grandeur of manner. ‘There 
were plenty of Jacobite wretches who would have thought nothing of 
shooting a king's officer from behind a stone wall, the base cowards! 
And being on duty, ue ; 

‘‘ Bravo, Harry!” cried Katherine, ‘’tis a mighty good defence! 
It is a pity thou hadst not been bred to the law, for thou wouldst make 
a better pleader than soldier, I fancy.” 

‘‘ Discretion is the better half of valour with cousin Hal,” said 
Jack Scrope in a whisper to Katherine. 

“Oh!” said little Jenny, who regarded her slender brother with 
the devotion of an Antigone ; “oh, dear brother! I marvel you did 
not fear the ghost. I would rather have met five Jacobites than one 
ghost; for Jacobites are but men after all.” 

‘“‘ Pray ecase to talk of Jacobites, for goodness’ sake,” cried Miss 
Katherine ; ‘‘ we hear enough of all that in Kendal. “Tis the talk at 
my mother’s tea-table every evening ; and Dr. Boreham hath preached 
every Sunday since I came home about our duty to our gracious 
sovereign lord King George ; and how the Pope, the Devil, and the 
Pretender are always in alliance. Heigho! I would rather hear 
Lydia’s ghost stories than listen to Dr. Boreham’s sermons.” 

‘*T will tell no more stories,” said Lydia, pouting. ‘But though 
you all may laugh at them, I know in your secret hearts you believe 
them. Olivia, though she sits so demure and silent in the corner 
there, can tell you whether there be ghosts or no, and why no one 
loves the Long Chamber in the east wing!” 

‘What is that ? what is that?” ‘Tell us, Olivia!’ cried several 
voices at once. 

** You have all heard a hundred times that the Long Chamber is 
haunted,”’ said Olivia hastily ; “‘ but do not let us talk of such things 
to-night.” 

‘To be sure, I have heard about it often enough,” cried Lydia, 
‘¢ and that no one in the house dare go along the east wing after night- 
fall, and that the Long Chamber is always closed, for none of the 
maids will set foot within the threshold to sweep or dust it. It is 
the ghost of old Mrs. Greyrigg, they say, who walks there in a long 
trailing dress. You can rarely see her; but many have felt the 
wafted air as she passed, and heard the rustle of her train.” 

‘It would be good sport to go and visit the old lady,” said Jack 
Scrope, ‘‘and see how she would like the company of her descendants.” 

‘To be sure. I say, whu will go?” said Katherine’s younger 
brother, Roger, whom, however, nobody much minded, he being only 
a school-boy. 

‘Foolish child; who ever heard of a ghost appearing to more than 
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one person at a time?” said Lydia, who seemed to be an authority on 
matters supernatural. 

“Tf one goes, I think it should be Master Harry,” said Jack Scrope, 
‘‘ seeing that he cares not for ghosts. He only fears Jacobites, you 
know ; and he will scarce meet one there, I fancy !” 

“Do not, I pray you!” cried Olivia, leaning from the corner 
where she sat in the shadow of the chimney-piece; ‘do not entertain 
such folly,” she cried, in a tone of almost trembling earnestness. 

“Do you fear the ghost so much, Olivia? Your hands are quite 
cold and your face is as white as your lace.” 

‘* Well,” said Ensign Harry, who evidently wished to retrieve his 
reputation for courage. ‘‘I say, let those who are afraid abide here, 
and the rest go and visit our ancestress in the Long Chamber. I for 
one have no mind to give up the adventure. If Olivia fears to lead 
the wa 4 

‘‘No, Harry, no; Iam not afraid,” said Olivia hastily, and rising 
to her feet; ‘‘ but I think it would be little of an adventure for us to 
go together. What say you to our going one at a time to eat the 
apple before the long mirror that hangs above the old toilette-table ? 
Tis one of the charms of Hallowe’en.” * 

‘‘ Bravo!” cried several at once; ‘it is a capital invention, Olivia. 
But who shall go first ?” 

‘‘ |—I will go first,” said Olivia. ‘‘ I have a mind to try the charm.” 

“Go not, go not, dearest Olivia!” cried little Jane, rising from 
her crouching position on the rug to her knees, and clinging to her 
cousin’s skirts. 

Olivia drew her dress from her hands. ‘I would rather go than 
have thy gold necklace, dear Jane,” she said. 

“TI protest I shall die of fright when my turn comes,” said Kate, 
shuddering deeper into the arm-chair in which she was seated. 

‘You shall take John Scrope with you, Kate,” said Lydia, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ and so provide for the fulfilment of the charn.” 

**No one shall follow me,” said Olivia. ‘‘ Promise me that, all of 
you, before I go.” 

‘“‘T will see to it, Olivia, that they play no tricks upon you; and 
I swear that no one shall leave this room till you return,” said Harry, 
“if you will promise to go to the haunted room.” 

‘‘I promise,” said Olivia. ‘‘ Come, Harry, give me a light and the 
apple, and I will soon return; and Kate, if she have a mind, may try 
her fortune.” 

Her hand was steady as she took the light, but a troubled eager- 
ness shone in her eyes. 


* This charm is still played in Scotland and the north of England. It is said 
that ifa young girl stands alone before a mirror at midnight on Hallowe’en and 
eats an apple, combing her hair as she repeats the charm, the face of her destined 
bridegroom appears looking over her left shoulder. 
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«¢ Bravo, Olivia!” cried her cousin. ‘Tell me who you see over 
your shoulder in the haunted chamber, and present him with the 
service of your cousin Harry to command.” 

They all gathered at the door, and watched her as she passed up 
the wide staircase. The light, which she held a little raised to light 
the gloom of the passage beyond shone on her round arm and the 
long and shining folds of her pale tinted dress, and for a moment on 
her face, as, on the topmost stair, she turned and looked back with a 
smile, though her cheek was pale as the rose upon her bosom. They 
watched the light flit along the dim gallery and fade into the darkness 
beyond, and then they gathered round the fire again to wait for her 
return. 

The smile had quickly faded from Olivia’s face as she turned away. 
She gathered up her sweeping dress, and after a hurried glance behind 
her, as if in dread that some of her gay companions had followed 
her, she moved on as one in fear and haste. As she hurried 
along the passage running the length of the east wing, a sudden 
sound in the shrubbery below the window caught her ear. She 
listened eagerly. Was it the sound of horses’ hoofs trotting 
briskly along the mossy leaf-strewn path that led to the open moor ? 
Was it possible that one of the guests of the hall had lingered so late, 
and was only now making his way homeward? She shaded the light 
with her hand, lest its gleam might catch the eye of the rider, who- 
soe’er he were, and hurried on till she stood at the door of the Long 
Chamber. She glanced down the passage and paused a moment, and 
then with a steady hand, but softly, she knocked three times. She 
stood with her hand upon the lock, as if expecting from within an 
instant summons to enter that ghostly chamber. All was still. She 
knocked again, and with increasing energy. No answer. And again 
she knocked ; and this time, when there was still silence, her breath 
came thick and short: she stooped with her ear to the keyhole. 
She turned the handle with trembling fingers and entered. The Long 
Chamber was silent as the grave. There stood the sombre curtained 
bed, the old gilt toilette-table, the long mirror; the depth of the room 
was in deep shade; the candle in her hand scarce served to light 
the gloom around her. ‘Robert! Robert! Robert!” she cried, in a 
terrified whisper; ‘‘ speak to me,—where are you?” But there was 
no reply. The heavy curtain of one of the windows swayed softly. 
Olivia had forgotten personal fear under the force of more urgent 
emotion. She went towards the window, and the night-wind gently 
met her face,—the shutters and the window were thrown wide open ! 
She stood a moment, her eyes dilating with terror. On the table 
beneath the mirror lay some torn fragments of paper, as if the remains 
of a letter half finished and abandoned in haste. <A few hastily- 
scrawled words in French, her own name, and “ adieu,” alone were 
visible. 
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‘“‘He has been taken!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, my God, he has been 
betrayed!’ Her hands fell to her side, she stared before her, and 
met the vision of her own scared and wan face in the mirror, and at 
that instant she saw the curtains of the window reflected in the glass 
behind her swing apart, and a man’s figure spring lightly into the 
room. With a cry she turned, and stood face to face with,—Henry 
Ashburnham! There was a pause of mutual consternation. Ash- 
burnham stvod as one petrified, her last word “ betrayed” ringing in 
his ears. A deep flush rose to his cheek, and then his face 
grew pale. 

‘I dare not ask you, madam, why you are here,” he said coldly. 
‘‘T can only pray you to pardon my having witnessed your presence 
in this place. The object of your solicitude is in safety.” 

‘Where is my kinsman, Mr. Ashburnham? What have you done 
with him ?”’ 

“Tis best for him,—for you,—believe me, that he is away from 
here, but his whereabouts at this moment I cannot disclose.” 

‘‘ Does your presence account for his absence ?” she said slowly, 
and the colour rose and fell in her face as she spoke. ‘Is this the 
business that brought you here to-night ?” 

He bowed an affirmative. 

‘“‘ You have taken him away ?” 

“Yes; but trust me——”’ 

‘<T3 enough,—enough,”’ cried Olivia, holding up her hand as if 
to command silence. ‘* Whatever were your opinions, I have always 
thought you,—thought you,-—an honourable gentleman tili to-night.” 

‘* What have I done that you should not so regard me? What do 
you find me now ?” 

‘© A Whig, Mr. Ashburnham,—a Whig!” cried Olivia, and turned 
to leave the room. 

‘One word, I entreat, in common justice, Olivia!’’ he said. 

‘‘No, no!” she cried with sudden passion; ‘’tis best for us to 
speak no more together to-night, nor meet,—no, never, never, never, 
any more!” 

He stood stupefied a moment before the glowing and passionate 
girl, and was silent. That she had loved Robert Gresham he had’ 
long thought, but that she should show such bitterness and dis- 
appointment at his removal was strange, when every hour he had 
been there he had been in mortal danger. But then; not knowing 
where Robert was, and having received as yet no word or message 
of farewell from him, she doubtless suffered the tortures of remorse 
and wounded affection. 

‘‘T would give the best thing I have to save you an hour’s heart- 
ache,” he said; ‘‘and by this night’s work I thought only to pluck 
away athorn. I knew of dangers that threatened Captain Gresham, 
of which you could not know. I knew his only safety lay in flight, . 
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and I hasted down from London to prepare your,-—cousin for the 
plans that I had made. He goeth with a trusty gentleman, his 
friend and mine. But just now I led him by the narrow woodland 
path to the spot where my friend was awaiting him,—with my black 
hunter, Ned, who will stop at no fence or brook between here and 
Whitehaven ; and together I saw them start on their four hours’ ride © 
across the moors. To-morrow he will lie by in a place of safety, now 
ready for his reception at Whitehaven. There I shall join him, and 
together we embark for France. It is very safely planned. The 
militia are, fortunately, drawn off the scent, and there is nought to 
fear. The well-known whiggery of his companion,” added Mr. Ash- 
burnham, with some bitterness in his tone, ‘will scarce be 2 dis- 
advantage to the undertaking. I have known of his hiding for some 
days past. He feared to disclose to you the fact that means were 
being taken for his flight lest it should implicate you were our plans 
discovered. I would willingly have confided the fact to you this 
evening, but,—but your manner denied approach. It but remains 
for me to hand you this letter, which I was entrusted to lay upon the 
table here. The contents are unknown to me.” 

Olivia trembled under the rising force of strong emotion. Her 
lips moved as she took the letter, but no sound issued from them. 
Henry Ashburnham looked at her a moment, and then turned quickly 
away. 

‘‘ With your leave,” he said, ‘‘I will gather together some letters 
which Captain Gresham left in the haste of his departure, and which 
he prayed me to bring him, if I could with safety procure them.” 
And he crossed the room and opened the drawer in the table. Olivia 
bent over her letter. It was the fair copy, the perfected result of the 
attempt that lay in fragments on the table. The letter ran as 
follows :— 


‘* Ma cousine toujours adorée ! 

“‘ Je t’écris de nouveau, mais ce n'est que te dire adieu! Ce 
monsieur m’a sauvé la vie deux fois. C'est une ame grande, géné- 
reuse! Il est digne du plus grand bonheur. Adieu, Olivie, adieu ! 
J’ai tout perdu. Il ne reste rien a perdre ! 

‘‘ Ton cousin bani, 
“R. G. de la C.” 


Mr. Ashburnham still stood with his back towards Olivia, busily 
collecting and tying up poor Captain Robert’s papers. They were by 
no means in order ; but though he straightened them and folded them 
with characteristic precision and care, Mr. Ashburnham’s mind was 
not entirely occupied with his work. He thought of the letter Olivia 
was reading, full, no doubt, of the tenderness and triumph of a 
successful lover, even though it was to say farewell. Would she 
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read it to the end in his presence? Would she cut short this painful 
interview, and leave the room without even a word? There was 
nothing more to be said or done, or hoped for. Of course not. A 
sound behind him made him start and turn. “Olivia!” 

She had crossed the room, and stood beside him. The letter had 
fallen on the floor: she was holding out her hands and looking up 
with tearful, pleading eyes. ‘‘I have done you wrong,” she said. 
«I did not apprehend your goodness. Forgive ”’ And the tears 
flowed and drowned the struggling words. 

His hands shook as he held hers, but he answered cheerfully: ‘I 
have done nothing, nothing; no gentleman could have done less. 
Pray, pray be not so troubled. Pardon me if I have discovered your 
secret. I shall never betray it. ‘Tis a bitter knowledge to me; but 
hardest to bear here in your presence, while I see your tears,—while 
I hold your hand in mine. Olivia, Olivia! Oh, I could die for you, 
I think, but I cannot stay here!” 

But Olivia’s hands still clasped his and detained him. She strove 
to speak ; she looked one moment into his face. ‘‘I have no secret,” 
she cried, with a sob; ‘“‘no secret but,—but that——’”’ And then, 
half in shame to hide her face, and half bewildered by the tide, so 
long restrained, that bore her towards him, her head drooped till her 
soft cheek touched his hand; and suddenly, even before he had time 
to take her to his heart, he felt that, with the tears which bathed his 
hand, a kiss had also fallen. 

There was a sound of footsteps and voices in the gallery outside. 
The door burst open, and the whole party from the drawing-room, 
who had grown impatient, and then alarmed, at Olivia’s long absence, 
stood, with amazement depicted on their faces, in the doorway. The 
laughter and raillery that followed any one may imagine. 

‘‘No wonder cousin Olive was not afraid of the ghost,” said little 
Jenny, “when she found a gallant gentleman like Mr. Ashburnham 
waiting to look over her shoulder in the mirror.” 

‘‘Ha, ha!” laughed Jack Scrope, ‘that was what made Ashburn- 
ham in such a hurry to leave us to-night, and refuse to return with 
my lord and the parson. To play the ghost up here, ch?” 

“T’ faith,” whispered Ensign Harry, ‘I should scarce have thought 
he was plotting Hallowe’en tricks to-night, to have judged by his 
glum looks.” 

Mr. Ashburnham stood the raillery and the questions that assailed 
him on all sides very well. The young ladies made him show them 
the way by which he climbed to the window, and he exhibited some 
presence of mind in the defence he made of his adventure. 

“T had often heard,” says he, “of this room, and how it was 
haunted ; and I knew, from what I heard at supper, that some charms 
were to be played to-night, and thought, perchance, this room might 
be chosen, from its ghostly character, to be the scene of them. And 
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when, from the shrubbery, I saw a light here in the window, was it 
. not likely that my curiosity should have been roused, and that I 
should have yielded to the temptation offered by the ivy of climbing 
to the window? But, ”—and‘he blushed and bowed very low as he 
spoke,—‘ it was, indeed, far beyond my hopes to have found Miss 
Ormathwaite with the apple in her hand before the mirror.” 

Olivia was silent.. She was glad of the construction they put on 
the adventure. Not till many months afterwards, when Captain 
Gresham’s fortunes had taken a sudden and unexpected turn, and the 
clouds of the storm of 1716 had entirely cleared away, did the full 
truth of the story of the ‘“‘ Long Chamber” come to light. 

When Mr. Ashburnham stood ready to mount the next morning, he 
was observed to wear a piece of mountain holly in his button-hole. 
‘* You have chosen a strange favour, Mr. Ashburnham,” said Lydia, 
who, with Olivia, stood within the porch. ‘ You had best change it 
for one of the flowers that still bloom in the garden below the high 
hedge.” 

“It is too late to change it now,” said Mr. Ashburnham, with a 
smile. ‘‘ And,” he added, “I have fastened it here so firmly that 
*twill scarcely be removed.” 

**T would never wear holly,” said Lydia; ‘’tis a prickly, cross- 
grained thing!” And she turned to gather some sprays from a late- 
blooming honeysuckle that grew near. 

“‘T have a long journey before me,” said Ashburnham, turning 
quickly to Olivia; ‘but I go with a light heart. My holly will last 
green and fresh longer than any blossom. Will it not, Olivia?” 

She sighed, though a smile was on her lips. ‘It was given and 
taken almost in anger,”’ she said. ‘‘ God grant that your journey may 
not be reugh and dangerous, for it is but a poor parting token.” 

“T would change it for no flower that blows,” he said. ‘‘ And see 
it hath already, by the charm of true love, turned to a badge of 
peace.” And he bent towards her and showed her how, on every 
leaf, according to the usage of Hallowe'en, he had traced the name 
he loved the best,—the name of Olive. ‘If my life were to be rough 
and thorny as this spray, my dear,” he said, ‘I would accept it 
joyfully if it but bore this name to charm it into joy and pegce.” 
And he pressed the holly to his lips. 


END OF VOL. IVe 
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